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Despite the veil of official secrecy, atomic scientists are now able to determine 


THE FACTS ABOUT 
HE HYDROGEN 
BOMB 


By Eugene Rabinowitch 








For months, the press has been buzzing with speculation on Government 
attempts to replace the conventional atom bomb (see above)—whose energy 
is released by “fission,” or the splitting of elements—with a new, more 
powerful thermonuclear weapon based on the “fusion” of atoms. The 
authoritative discussion on the following pages is reprinted from the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, of which Dr. Eugene Rabinowitch is Editor. 
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LL the information ever offi- 
A Gis released on the subject of 
“thermonuclear weapons” (super- 
bombs, fusion bombs or hydrogen 
bombs) consists of three brief sen- 
tences: 


“I have directed the Atomic 
Energy Commission to continue to 
work on all forms of atomic weap- 
ons, including the so-called super- 
bomb.” (President Harry S. Tru- 
man, January 31, 1950) 

The Eniwetok weapon tests, car- 
ried out between May 1 and May 
11, 1951, “included experiments 
contributing to thermonuclear 
weapons research.” (Joint release 
by the Defense Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
May 25, 1951) 

“The test program included ex- 
periments contributing to ther- 
monuclear weapons research.” 
(Atomic Energy Commission re- 
lease of November 11, 1952) 


Note that the language of the 1952 
release is literally the same as was 
used in May 1951. 

This is all the American people 
and the nations of the world are 
supposed to know about a develop- 
ment which may be decisive for their 
future—perhaps will determine their 
very survival. 

As a matter of fact, the American 
people—not to speak of the Soviet 
Government—knows much more 
about thermonuclear weapons and 
the progress of the American hydro- 
gen-bomb project than it is officially 
supposed to know. 

This knowledge has been derived 
from two sources. One is the in- 
eradicable habit of American poli- 
ticians, generals and simple citizens 
of talking out of turn, a habit encour- 
aged and exploited by the uninhibited 
and irresponsible tribe of American 
reporters. (It can be claimed that 
the much-abused scientists—barring, 
of course, Soviet agents such as 
Fuchs—have proved the most reli- 
able keepers of secret information.) 

The other source of public infor- 
mation about thermonuclear weapons 
is the textbooks and research papers 
on fundamental physics. These per- 
mit scientists—everywhere in the 
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world, and without access to any 
“classified” data—to distinguish the 
possible from the impossible, and the 
likely from the unlikely. Public docu- 
ments, such as budget estimates, Con- 
gressional hearings, AEC reports, 
etc., help an informed, analytical ob- 
server to cross-check the various un- 
official disclosures, leaks and rumors 
that find their way into the press, 
and to emerge at the end with fairly 
reliable general conclusions, Through 
the medium of the more conscientious 
and knowledgeable newspapermen, 
these conclusions gradually become 
commonly accepted—while the many 
wild rumors that confuse the public 
dissipate in the course of time. 

The history of the hydrogen-bomb 
project is a classic of “leaks.” First, 
John J. McCloy, former Assistant 
Secretary of War, told the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
December 1946: 


“From first-hand information 
given to me by scientists, . . . there 
can be little doubt that within the 
next ten years, to be conservative, 
bombs... can be made. . . over 
ten times more powerful than the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima, and 
if we can move to the other end 
of the periodic table and utilize 
hydrogen . . . we would have a 
bomb somewhere around one 
thousand times as powerful. I have 
been told by scientists . . . that, 
given the same intensive effort 
which was employed during the 
war, . . . we were within two 
years of producing a bomb of the 
hydrogen-helium type.” 

Three years later, Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson of Colorado, member of 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, while chiding 
scientists for their “yen” to tell 
secrets to the world, took the audi- 
ence of a nationwide television pro- 
gram into his confidence, telling them 
that American scientists already had 
produced atomic bombs with a power 
six times that of the Nagasaki bomb, 
and that they were working on a 
“super-bomb” a thousand times more 
powerful. 

Another three years, and news- 
papers all across the United States 


blossomed out with eyewitness re- 
ports—with sketches—of the explo- 
sion of the “first hydrogen bomb,” 
at 7:14 a.m. on November 1, 1952, 
during the secret Eniwetok tests, 

Scientists all over the world knew, 
ever since the first atomic-fission 
bomb was exploded, that such a 
bomb could conceivably be used as 
a detonator to explode an immensely 
more powerful “thermonuclear” or 
“fusion” bomb. In fact, several 
physics texts (for example, Gamow’s 
Atomic Energy, 1946) have dis- 
cussed this possibility in some de- 
tail. How little “classified informa- 
tion” was needed to perceive this 
possibility was exemplified by Thirr- 
ing’s History of the Atomic Bomb, a 
book published in Vienna in 1946. 
Chapter 42 of this book, entitled 
“The Super-bomb,” presented a 
lucid and valid analysis of ways in 
which thermonuclear explosion can 
be brought about. 

Atomic scientists have leaned over 
backwards (we are now inclined to 
feel, needlessly) to avoid attracting 
world attention to the dreadful pos- 
sibility of atomic “super-weapons.” 
The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
first published a translation of Thirr- 
ing’s paper in March 1950, when 
Senator Johnson’s bombshell, and the 
subsequent discussion in the general 
press (ending with the January 31, 
1950, announcement by President 
Truman), had made further reticence 
pointless. The April 1950 issue of the 
Bulletin contained papers by two dis- 
tinguished American scientists, H. A. 
Bethe and L. Ridenour. The analysis 
of the problem of thermonuclear 
weapons, given in these papers, was 
one which any good nuclear physi- 
cist in any country could have made, 
at that time, on the basis of publicly 
available scientific information; 
nevertheless, Bethe’s article caused a 
memorable storm in the Atomic 
Energy Commission, because of the 
author’s close association with the 
Los Alamos Laboratories. 

The most important 1950 addition 
to Thirring’s 1946 considerations was 
the entry into the picture of the 
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“super-heavy” hydrogen, tritium (T) 
—in addition to the previously con- 
sidered, more common “heavy hydro- 
gen” or deuterium (D). Weighable 
amounts of this new, artificial isotope 
of hydrogen were first produced in 
the atomic pile after 1946. Although 
the Atomic Energy Commission has 
never commented on this point, it has 
been assumed by many, ever since the 
1950 discussion, that only the use of 
a tritium + deuterium (T + D) re- 
action as an “intermediate detonator.” 
itself (to be set off by a fission bomb), 
can make the ultimate aim of explo- 
sive fusion of two deuterium nuclei 
(D + D reaction) possible. 

The T + D reaction can occur at 
much lower temperatures than the 
D -+ D reaction, and releases more 
energy. One may therefore ask: Why 
not rely entirely on this reaction? 
This is not practical, because, to pro- 
duce a tritium nucleus, one has to use 
up pile neutrons which can also be 
used to produce plutonium from 
uranium; and the explosive energy of 
an atom of plutonium (100 million 
electron volts) is higher than that of 
the pair T + D (17.6 million electron 
volts). The only advantage of de- 
veloping a thermonuclear bomb, pow- 
ered substantially by tritium, would 
be the possibility of increasing prac- 
tically indefinitely the explosive power 
of a single bomb—at the cost of re- 
ducing proportionally the total num- 
ber of bombs in the stockpile, which 
is hardly a strategically desirable ob- 
jective. Furthermore, production of 
plutonium is more desirable than that 
of tritium, because the former is prac- 
tically indefinitely stable, while the 
latter is comparatively short-lived 
(one-half of it decomposing every 
twelve years). 

If, however, 
bomb could be made to derive its en- 
ergy from the D + D reaction with 
out tritium, or with only a little 
tritium serving as a “booster,” then 
the possibility would be opened to in- 
crease enormously the power of indi- 
vidual bombs without (or with only a 
relatively small) loss in the total num- 
ber of available bombs. 


the thermonuclear 


Press comments have generally as- 
sumed—although this, too, has never 
been officially confirmed—that the 
giant AEC plant at Savannah, 
Georgia, now under construction, is 
intended for the production of tritium 
by neutron bombardment in atomic 
piles. However, it has been stated 
that, like the Hanford piles, the Savan- 
nah piles could also be used to pro- 
duce plutonium, if large-scale tritium 
production proves to be unnecessary. 

The main problems that had to be 
building 


solved in thermonuclear 
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bombs can be imagined without ac- 
cess to secret information. The fission 
bomb has to be increased in power 
until able to produce a temperature 
high enough to initiate a D + D or. 
at least, a T + D reaction. A method 
had to be found to compress the fus- 
able hydrogen isotopes as densely as 
possible in a container close to the 
detonator, and to keep it together for 
a sufficiently long time, after the ex- 
plosion of the latter, to catch “nuclear 
fire.” 

According to unconfirmed reports. 
the problem of increasing the power 
of a fission bomb sufficiently to make 
it theoretically capable of serving as a 
detonator for a thermonuclear bomb 
was already solved in the 1950 Eni- 
wetok tests. The next indicated step 
was to combine the detonator with 


sufficient amounts of fusable hydro. 
gen isotopes to be able to detect, be. 
yond doubt, the contribution of this 
component to the total explosion en- 
ergy. This may have been achieved in 
the 1951 test. From there on, the 
amounts of fusable material in the 
bomb could be increased in steps until 
it would become the main explosive 
ingredient, and the fission bomb 
would be relegated to the role of a 
“percussion cap.” 

The Eniwetok “experiments” of 
1952 must have been a step in this 
progression. Whether the 1952 ex. 
plosion was that of a true “hydrogen 
bomb” depends on definition. If, for 
example, we decide that when the 
power of the “fission detonator” is 
more than doubled by the “fusion 
shell” we will call the whole a fusion 
bomb, then the descriptions of the 
eye-witnesses of the November | ex- 
plosion seem to indicate that this re- 
quirement has now been satisfied. 


Heat and light effects noted—accord- 


ing to these descriptions—at a dis- 
tance of 30-35 miles from the explo- 
sion have been reminiscent of past 
descriptions of fission-bomb explo- 
sions witnessed at distances of the 
order of ten miles or less. 

In a rather detailed “preview,” 
published in the Saturday Evening 
Post on October 25, 1952, S. Alsop 
and R. Lapp said that the power of 
the hydrogen bomb to be exploded at 
Eniwetok “perhaps before _ these 
words are printed” will be “more 
than ten times” that of the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki bombs. They also esti- 
mated that the blast-damage area of 
this bomb will be 45 square miles. the 
heat-flash burns area 75 square miles, 
and the deadly radioactive damage 
area 4.5 square miles—as against 7, 
10 and 2 square miles for the Hiro- 
shima bomb, and 25, 35 and 3.) 
square miles for the most powerful 
present-day fission bombs. We must 
leave these figures to the responsibil- 
ity of the reporters; but the descrip- 
tions of eyewitnesses are, at least, in 
no flagrant disagreement with them. 


All informed commentators on the f 
' cist 


November tests stressed one point: 
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The explosions were what the AEC 
release described them as—“experi- 
ments” in thermonuclear weaponeer- 
ing. J. R. Oppenheimer, the outgoing 
chairman of the General Advisory 
Committee, acclaimed the H-bomb ex- 
periments as “very remarkable tech- 
nical developments and technically a 
really impressive piece of work.” 

Dr. L. A. DuBridge, another out- 
going member of the General Ad- 
visory Committee, commented, ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles Times, 
that thermonuclear weapons clearly 
are weapons in the research stage, 


ATOM PLANT IN SOUTH CAROLINA: 


and weapons in the research stage 
are not weapons ready for actual use. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush recalled, in his 
commentary, that “in 1942 we had an 
experiment and in 1945 we had the 
atomic bomb.” 

It seems, however, that there is little 
doubt that, in principle at least, the 
technical feasibility of thermonuclear 
bombs has now been demonstrated. It 
will be noted that the estimate of the 
scientists who informed Mr. McCloy 
in 1946 that it would require about 
two years of intensive effort to pro- 
duce a hydrogen bomb has proved as 
correct as their 1941 prediction that 
it would take four years to make the 
first fission bomb. (The estimate of 
those scientists who figured in 1945 
that it should take the Soviet physi- 
cists about four years to explode their 
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SHALL THE AMERICAN PEOPLE KNOW? 


first atom bomb also was borne out.) 

To what extremes of destructiveness 
thermonuclear weapons will yet rise— 
whether they will become 100, 1,000 
or more times more powerful than the 
fission bombs—we do not know. It is 
a problem of technical feasibility and 
strategic advantage (if any), weighed 
against costs. The influence of the ad- 
vent of these weapons on the course 
of political and military history is a 
subject that was anxiously discussed 
in 1950. It is time to renew this dis- 
cussion—even though the general re- 
action to the long-anticipated event 


aed 





has been one of exhilaration about a 
new American “first,” and complacent 
hope that now, finally, we have 
reached an extreme in terror weapons 
that will serve as an effective deterrent 
to anyone intent on starting a war. 
Comparison of the terse official “in- 
formation” and the much more de- 
tailed picture available from the com- 
binations of “leaks” with expert an- 
alysis inevitably leads to the question 
of whether the extreme secrecy im- 
posed officially on the whole ther- 
monuclear weapon development (and 
the same applies to other areas of the 
atomic-energy program, such as the 
“tactical bombs”) is reasonable. The 
necessity for intelligent planning, in 
particular for home defense (but also 
for the whole national and Atlantic 
Pact collective military program), is 


a potent argument against present 
policy. It has been raised in the past, 
and must be raised with renewed. em- 
phasis now. The difficulty cannot be 
evaded by communicating some secret 
data to a few top leaders in Civil De- 
fense, or to top planning-staff mem- 
bers of NATO. Whole nations and 
their representatives are asked to 
make great efforts to organize for 
unity and defense, not knowing the 
essential factors either of their own 
strength or of the threat that hangs 
over them. 

The ones against whom the secrecy 
is directed undoubtedly know at least 
as much as qualified analysts can re- 
constitute here, and probably much 
more. Nevertheless, the arguments for 
keeping the official releases as terse as 
they are now probably are twofold. 
In the first place, “you never know.” 
Perhaps the Soviet leaders and their 
experts are too stupid to make logical 
deductions from known facts; at least, 
they might have been blind in one 
particular case, so why help them? In 
the second place, the smaller you keep 
the officially illuminated area of in- 
formation, the earlier begins the 
penumbra of deductions and guesses, 
of speculations by experts, and re- 
ports by secret agents. However 
shrewd and well-informed the first 
ones, and however well-placed the sec- 
ond ones, they can provide only more 
or less probable conclusions, never 
certain knowledge. Make a few more 
facts official and, starting with them, 
expert deductions and agent reports 
will penetrate that much deeper. 

These are, then, the two sides of 
the argument: We undoubtedly con- 
fuse and hamper our potential ene- 
mies by maintaining extreme official 
secrecy; just as certainly, we dam- 
age our own progress, make our 
democratic system of policy-making 
illusory, and hamper the united effort 
of the non-Communist world. Which 
is the more important consideration? 
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by the Appeal Court’s decision. It is 
a very shrewd blow to his ambition 
of creating a party dictatorship and 
superseding the rule of law. The 
creation of the High Court of Par- 
liament last summer, in the effort to 
overcome the resistance of the Appeal 
Court to the removal of colored 
yoters by unconstitutional means, 
was a crude attempt to turn poli- 
ticians into judges. It would have 
placed the government of the day as 
a higher authority than the judiciary 
on matters of law. This would, in 
fact, have laid the foundations for a 
party dictatorzaip, and it would 
have succeeded had the courts not 
courageously defended their inde- 
pendence. 


DIVIDED LOYALTY 


Once the judgment was given, the 
Government was faced with the al- 
ternatives of accepting it or creating 
anarchy, in which every civil servant, 
every member of the armed forces 
and the police, and every electoral 
officer would have been torn between 
loyalty to the Government and to 
the law of the land. 

The fact that the Government has 
accepted the judgment does not re- 
move these dangers. It has declared 
that, if successful in next April’s 
election, it will establish the suprem- 
acy of the legislature over the judi- 
ciary. It has already tried this once, 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
it will be any more successful con- 
stitutionally after the election. There 
is no chance of its securing the two- 
thirds majority necessary to remove 
Cape Colored voters by constitutional 
means. The danger is that, if re- 
turned, the Nationalist Government 
will feel itself strong enough to force 
through the measure, even against 
the verdict of the courts. It is sig- 
nificant to note that, in the Appeal 
Court case, the Government counsel 
argued that Parliament has absolute 
powers—even to abolish all courts! 

There would seem to be only two 
methods by which the Nationalists 
can hope to achieve their aim with- 
out provoking another constitutional 
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crisis. They may try to pack the Sen- 
ate, securing Parliamentary sanction 
to increase its numbers sufficiently to 
obtain their two-thirds majority. Al- 
ternatively, they may persuade suffi- 
cient members of the opposition 
United party to join them or to 
support them, thus making the Sen- 
ate strategem unnecessary. If the 
United party is defeated in the elec- 
tion, it will certainly undergo a 
severe internal strain, and it is likely 
that its more conservative elements 
will join with or support the Na- 
tionalists. But if the extremists in 





TO AFRICAN 


‘ENTRY REFUSED’ 


the Nationalist party gain control of 
the party, a coalition of right-wing 
members of the United party and 
moderate Nationalists might be 
formed; but no one can forecast 
what the respective strength of these 
groups would be. 

Meanwhile, the non-Europeans, 
who form the central subject of all 
these white political conflicts, con- 
tinue to regard the whole issue as a 
mock struggle between two sections 
of a Herrenvolk. They know that a 
Nationalist party dictatorship would 
deal more severely with their fight 
for human rights than the traditional 
bipartisan dictatorship, but they be- 
lieve that it would be more honest 
and would not show the hypocrisy 
which has so often split the ranks of 
the non-Europeans, 

Already, the present Nationalist 
Government has announced that it 
will introduce two new bills into Par- 
liament in the January session. One, 
to provide for setting up concentra- 


tion camps where passive resisters 
can be detained, gives the Govern- 
ment power to declare a state’ of 
emergency and then to arrest without 
warrant, imprison and intern, and to 
impose curfews, censor mail and 
newspapers, suspend laws and create 
special courts. The second bill will 
make it a statutory offense to par- 
ticipate in any movement which the 
Government declares to be illegal. 


THE KEY ISSUE 


The real issue in the April election 
will be whether the demand of the 
non-Europeans for equal citizenship 
is to be met by such a policy of force 
based upon fear, or by concessions 
to the demand for equal rights based 
upon consultation with the non- 
Europeans and cooperation with 
them in changing the traditional 
structure of the country. The former 
policy has led to severe rioting fol- 
lowing police provocation and vio- 
lence in East London, Port Eliza- 
beth, Kimberley and Johannesburg. It 
has resulted in inevitable retaliation, 
often against innocent white people. 
Unless this is to become the pattern 
of life in South Africa, a firm al- 
ternative policy must be bravely of- 
fered by the opposition. 

Unfortunately, there are few signs 
at the moment that the United party 
is prepared to follow this alternative 
policy, since it fears being identified 
with non-European movements in the 
eyes of the deeply prejudiced white 
voters. There are forces within the 
United party, however, which do see 
the reality of the situation and do 
recognize that association with rea- 
sonable non-European organizations 
is inevitable if either the United 
party or South Africa is to survive. 
A few brave white liberals, led by 
Patrick Duncan, the son of a former 
Governor General of South Africa, 
have taken part with the non-Euro- 
peans in the passive-resistance cam- 
paign and have been arrested for 
breaking the apartheid laws. They 
will certainly have a long and lonely 
path to follow, but the future peace 
of Africa largely depends upon them. 











WILL 


By Timothy Pryor 


THE DEMOCRATS 
TURN LEFT? 


There is increasing pressure for such a shift 


HETHER the Democrats en- 

hance the possibility of a 
political realignment in the United 
States by moving to the left will de- 
pend, to a large extent, on whether 
they consider it necessary to become 
more progressive. 

At present, the chances of the 
Democrats’ gaining control of both 
the House and the Senate in 1954 
seem so good that there may be little 
inducement to move left. Only once 
in the past 94 years has the party 
out of power failed to gain Congres- 
sional strength in an “off year.” It 
seems indisputable that the American 
people have not yet embraced the Re- 
publican party. Although they gave 
General Eisenhower the biggest popu- 
lar vote in history, they also gave 
him the slimmest majorities in Con- 
gress of any victorious President 
since Reconstruction. 

Furthermore, contrary to the Re- 
publicans’ triumphant claim that the 
Democratic coalition has at last been 
destroyed, the coalition may _ still 
hang together. Perhaps the defection 
of the Dixiecrats was merely “one- 


shot” support for General Eisenhow- 
er or, more accurately, a_ revolt 
against Truman. Now that they are 
members of a minority party, the 
chances are that they will be just as 
anxious as other Democrats to be- 
come again a majority. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch has predicted: 
“Two years from now, they [the 
Dixiecrats] will be eyeing the pros- 
pect of getting back their Congres- 
sional committee chairmanships and 
the power over legislation and patron- 
age that goes with committee con- 
trol.” 

There is no reason to believe that 
the Northern Democrats have the 
slightest intention of fostering a po- 
litical revolution in the South. On 
the contrary, Democratic Chairman 
Stephen A. Mitchell agrees with 
Alabama Governor Gordon Parsons 
that “the new Democratic party will 
be built around the block of 
Southern states which went Demo- 
cratic in the November election.” The 
defeat of the aided 
though it was by the Dixiecrats, may 
actually serve to strengthen the coali- 


Democrats, 





Last week, Timothy Pryor, a veteran Washington newsman, discussed the pros- 
pects for the Republican party in the years ahead, with special concern for 
the possibility of a party realignment on the basis of conservative vs. liberal. 
Now, concluding his analysis of realignment possibilities, Mr. Pryor turns to 
the Democrats, faced with the prospect of both a Republican President and a 
Republican Congress for the first time since 1930. At the same time, he in- 
spects the present and future role of organized labor on the political scene. 








tion that has seemingly been falling 
apart. 

Apparently, the Democrats will 
merely try to recapture the voters 
who were temporarily unfaithful, 
welcome back the South, and, of 
course, “repair” the city machines, 
Instead of attempting to revitalize 
and refreshen the party by develop. 
ing a bold new approach to Amer- 
ica’s problems, the Democrats evi- 
dently intend to regain power by em. 
ploying traditional political tactics, 
President Truman reportedly wants a 
research bureau and a small corps 
of speech writers at national head- 
quarters—such as_ existed under 
Charley Michelson during the Hoover 
Administration—so as to capitalize 
on every Republican “error.” 

If the Democratic party is primar 
ily interested in regaining control of 
the Government, it could veer to the 
right. In the next few years, the 
record of the party will be estab. 
lished by the Democrats in Congress. 
Since there are only about a dozen 
staunch liberals among the 47 Demo- 
cratic Senators, this record is un- 
likely to be progressive. If the party 
decides it is politically necessary to 
defend the votes of its Congressmen, 
who can tell where it will end up by, 
say, 1956? Perhaps the party will 
rally behind a man like Governor 
Lausche of Ohio, who was reelected 
by a 385,000 majority despite the 
fact that Eisenhower carried the state 
by 460,000 votes. And as for Steven- 
son—well, he lost his own state by 
500,000 votes. 

In view of the Democratic record 
of the past twenty years, however, it 
seems hard to believe that the party 
will gradually stagnate. There are 
still a lot of dedicated liberals im 
it who would bitterly oppose any 
movement to the right. There is, 
moreover, always the chance that the 
Dixiecrats will be consistent and con- 
tinue to work hand in glove with 
the Republicans; if so, their chances 
of regaining power in the national 
party may become slight indeed. 

If political realignment is to be 
come a real possibility in the next 
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few years, liberal Democrats cannot 
stand by passively. They will have 
to decide, once and for all, that the 
only way to form a new Democratic 
party is to disown the reactionaries, 
and that it is better to remain in 
honest opposition than to renew dis- 
creditable alliances. From the short- 
range point of view, they might have 
to pay a heavy price for these de- 
cisions; in the long run, they may 
be well rewarded. There are at least 
two forces in this country that are 
going to demand recognition: the 
new South and the new labor move- 
ment. If the liberal Democrats make 
it clear now that they plan to offer 
these forces a maximum opportunity 
to grow and develop, a new Demo- 
cratic party could become a reality. 


SOUTH WAS CRACKED 


The political picture in the South 
is confused and complex. Neverthe- 
less, one may make a few tentative 
generalizations. First, the results of 
the last election did not automatically 
establish a two-party system; but if 
the Solid South was not broken, it 
was cracked. The stage has been set 
for some sort of political realign- 
ment, and the nature of it may ulti- 
mately depend on the Negro vote. 

Since the Dixiecrats will continue 
to oppose bitterly any special con- 
sideration for the Negro by the na- 
tional Democratic party, the party 
must decide whether or not to con- 
ciliate the Dixiecrats. If it does 
Practice a conciliatory policy, South- 
ern Negroes will probably start 
voting Republican; if it doesn’t, the 
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Negroes will doubtless remain faith- 
ful to the national Democratic party. 
On the other hand, the Republicans 
could attempt to build up a year- 
round organization from the grass 
roots and run candidates for local, 
state and Congressional offices, or 
cooperate with the Dixiecrats in the 
hope that they will continue to sup- 
port the GOP Presidential ticket 
every four years. Whatever they do 
ultimately, the Republicans face the 
same choice as the Democrats: 
whether or not to seek the Negro 
vote. 

Interwoven with the racial problem 
is the long-delayed industrial revolu- 
tion which is changing the whole 
social fabric of the South. The old 
conflict between the agricultural 
South and the industrial North has 
been largely reduced. As urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization in the 
South continues apace, the people 
may divide more along economic 
than along racial lines. There was 
notable evidence of this tendency 
during the last campaign, If the na- 
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tional Democrats write off the Bour- 
bon plantation élite and the new in- 
dustrial powers, and appeal directly 
to the farmer-labor-Negro segment, 
they may force a Southern political 
realignment and be well compen- 
sated in terms of votes. 

After the last election, it may 
seem rather silly to talk about the 
new labor movement. According to 
many commentators, the returns 
proved conclusively that the so-called 
labor vote is a myth. 

Actually, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that organized labor did not 
vote almost solidly for the Demo- 
cratic national ticket. Murray Kemp- 
ton, New York Post labor reporter, 
estimates that there are really only 
about 12,000,000 unionized workers 
in the United States. If as many as 
10,000,000 of them voted—the esti- 
mate of James J. McDevitt, Director 
of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation (AFL)—a 70-per-cent prefer- 
ence for Stevenson would mean 7,- 
000,000 votes. If Stevenson didn’t get 
these 7,000,000 votes, how can his 
total of 27 million be explained? And 
if he did get these votes, where did 
the remaining 20 million come from? 
Since his total was 3,000,000 higher 
than Truman’s in 1948, he must have 
received a lot of support from pro- 
fessional men, businessmen, farmers 
and housewives. But that’s a side 
issue. 

The newspapers have given a dis- 
torted impression of how the labor 
vote went in large industrial areas by 
including the silk-stocking suburban 
districts in their analyses. As AFL 
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President George Meany has pointed 
out, even in the heavy industrialized 
cities the union vote is very much a 
minority vote. The only way to ob- 
tain an accurate analysis is to ex- 
amine the ward and precinct returns. 
In Chicago, for example, although 
Stevenson received less votes than 
Truman in 1948, the vote in the eight 
main “labor” wards was 3 to 1 in his 
favor. In San Francisco, the re- 
sults were similar. Stevenson received 
considerably more votes than Tru- 
man in the following cities: New 
York, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis. In fact, Stevenson showed 
an increase over the 1948 Demo- 
cratic vote in 12 of 14 major indus- 
trial states. 


EXTEND LABOR'S ROLE 


The labor unions have no reason 
to think that their political efforts 
were fruitless. And they don’t think 
so. As a matter of fact, the AFL and 
CIO plan to extend their political 
influence beyond their membership. 
The attitude of labor was recently ex- 
pressed in an editorial in the Train- 
man News (Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen weekly) : 

“The vital need is to enlarge 
labor’s public-relations program 
to the point of persuading the 
great masses of unorganized work- 
ers—teachers, social workers, 
store clerks, the dirt farmer, the 
hired man—that these great un- 
organized groups have a common 
destiny and common interests with 
all other workers.” 


This determination to intensify 
political activity is only one aspect 
of the increasingly vigorous ap- 
proach of the labor movement. The 
fact that both the AFL and CIO are 
now headed by new, younger and 
aggressive leaders is symbolic of this 
tendency. But it existed before the 
deaths of William Green and Philip 
Murray. Murray, in his last speech, 
for example, said that labor looks 
forward to a future of “a little more 
of the sunshine of life, a little more 
of the good things of life.” And, he 
added, “nobody under the canopy of 


the blue heavens . . . is going to pre- 
vent America from marching in that 
direction.” In the same spirit, a dele- 
gation of CIO national officials stated 
after its visit with President-elect 
Eisenhower that “we will react vig- 
orously to any effort to cut living 
standards, to attack labor, or to ob- 
struct progress toward worthy goals 
for our American democracy.” 

Nor is this dynamic attitude con- 
fined solely to domestic political and 
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economic questions. Now, more than 
ever before, labor is participating 
actively in the major world debates. 
The unions recently have adopted 
resolutions on a great variety of is- 
sues outside their immediate interests. 

All these indications of vitality 
suggest the potentialities of the labor 
movement. If, as Murray Kempton 
claims, there are only 12,000,000 
unionized workers today, organized 
labor will obviously have to increase 
its numbers before it has much 
chance of realizing its full potential. 
Secretary of Labor Tobin emphasized 
this in an address at the CIO conven- 
tion: “Millions of American workers 
are desperately in need of the bene- 
fits of trade unionism. . . . The 30 
million unorganized workers of the 
United States are a perpetual chal- 
lenge to the trade unions of this 
country.” Labor, of course, is not 








unaware of the challenge. The Cl0 


convention adopted a_ resolution 
backing a drive to organize white 
collar workers and pledging con. 
tinued support to the Southern or. 
ganizing campaign. 

Labor also recognizes more than 
ever the vital necessity for unity, 
Whether the AFL and CIO can over. 
come the formidable technical and 
psychological obstacles that stand in 
the way of consolidation may be 
doubtful. But, with no reflection on 
Murray or Green, it is certainly true 
that their deaths eliminated much of 
the traditional rivalry. Both Meany 
and Reuther are apparently sincerely 
interested in unity. 

How this new labor movement can 
affect the possibility of a political re. 
alignment should be readily appar. 
ent. With a solid core of unionized 
workers as a foundation, the Demo- 
cratic party could rebuild itself into 
a genuinely liberal and immensely 
powerful organization. 

In summary, then, there seem to 
be a host of reasons for believing 
that the soil is more fertile for a 
political realignment in America 
today than at any time since Re 
construction. However, as Professor 
J. B. Shannon stated in a recent 
issue of the American Political Sci- 
ence Review: 

“It is easier to foresee potentials 
in politics than to carry them out. 
The force of inertia in human 
affairs is at least as great as in the 
physical world. Once a pattern is 
set, cataclysmic events like war, 
depression, or profound racial or 


religious movements are required 
to change the ‘set’ of things.” 


It should not be assumed that po- 
litical realignment would necessarily 
be desirable. It would be beneficial 
in many ways, but it might be costly 
in many other ways. But, regardless 
of the possible dangers, there is no 
denying that the desire for some sort 
of political readjustment is strong 
today and likely to grow stronger. 

Both parties would do well to 
recognize that there are powerful 
new forces at work that demand 
recognition and gratification. 
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BOHN 


WAY BACK on November 24, I 
AY excited enough about a 
remark by Elmer Davis to write a 
column on it. I felt sure I was in 
the right, but my correspondents 
have convinced me that there are 
three or four sides to the matter. 
Mr. Davis was thoughtful enough to 
send me the script of his broadcast, 
so here is the paragraph about which 
the argument rages: 

“Eisenhower’s sweeping victory 
was a great blow to the prophets, pro- 
fessional and semi-professional, who 
were so wrong four years ago that 
almost all of them played safe this 
time and predicted that it would be 
a very close election that might go 
either way. Why it was so lopsided 
is something that different men will 
explain according to their own pref- 
erences; there are probably many 
reasons, but my guess would be that 
the chief ones are those which were 
there from the start—Eisenhower’s 
great prestige and the fact that the 
Democratic Administration, after 
twenty years, showed plenty of signs 
of wear and tear. But one other 
possible factor may impress _politi- 
cians, who by and large are a timid 
lot. Stevenson, more than any other 
Presidential candidate in my recol- 
lection, talked to the American peo- 
ple as if they were grown up and 
capable of thought. After his de- 
cisive defeat, whatever its causes, it 
may be that no other Presidential 
candidate will dare run that risk 
for a hundred years.” 

I registered objection to the last 
two sentences. In reply to Mr. 
Davis, I gave a list of men who 
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Elmer Davis on 
The Presidency 


talked to the American people as if 
they were adults and, despite that 
fact (or because of it), were elected to 
the Presidency. I thought the list 
was rather long and impressive and 
that any future candidate who looked 
it over might well feel encouraged to 
swing out and talk sense. 

In a characteristically sharp and 
witty reply, Elmer Davis discusses 
the matter at greater length: 

“As for the remark that disturbed 
you, you will see from the enclosed 
transcript that it applies specifically 
to politicians. It disturbed many peo- 
ple; I have had a considerable num- 
ber of letters whose writers pointed 
out that the intelligent people they 
know did mostly vote for Stevenson 
and that the intelligence of his ap- 
proach changed many votes. But it 
did not change enough. When the 
chips were down, 55 per cent of 
the people voted for a man who is 
certainly (and thank God) far better 
than he permitted himself to look 
during the campaign; but who never- 
theless campaigned on appeals to 
the emotions and empty clichés while 
his rival was talking sense. The 
promise to go to Korea was certain- 
ly worth some millions of votes—how 
many I don’t know, but men whose 
political experience is greater than 
mine (especially men from the West 
Coast) think that it may have won 
him the election. .. . 

“I may have spoken too hastily 
the night after the election; but I 
don’t believe the question—whether 
an appeal to the intelligence would 
win in these times—has yet been 
decided. Cleveland certainly did 


that and won—all three times he ran, 
in popular vote. Wilson also talked 
sense. Roosevelt—well, he was a 
great man and a great President; 
but his critical campaign, the one 
of 1940, was disgraceful, as Sher- 
wood’s biography admits. (So was 
Willkie’s campaign; each of them 
made statements which were cau- 
tiously guarded with escape clauses, 
as were Eisenhower’s remarks about 
Korea, but which they must have 
known many of the public would 
misconstrue according to their hopes 
and not the facts.) 

“T have always thought that Eisen- 
hower, starting with the advantage 
of his record and his great prestige, 
could have won decisively if he had 
come back and said: ‘Look—this is 
what I think; take it or leave it. 
Some things I don’t know about yet; 
but before I went to Europe I didn’t 
know how to run a coalition army, 
and I learned. Maybe you will trust 
me to learn this job.’ 

“If he had done that, I don’t see 
how they could have stopped him; 
and if he had not chosen to take on 
McCarthy and Jenner, he might have 
brought in enough other Republican 
Senators to make up for it . . . but 
maybe not; all this is speculation. 
Meanwhile, I look forward with in- 
terest, as you suggest, to what may 
happen in 1956. We shall have 
learned a great deal in the meantime. 

“I only hope that the cost of the 
tuition will not be too high.” 

I wonder if Mr. Davis would 
agree with me that President Eisen- 
hower will be watched more keenly 
than any other occupant of the 
White House. The Republicans will 
be as critical as the Democrats. The 
most conservative papers will be as 
hot on his trail as will the sharpest 
liberal and labor journals, Every act, 
every word, will be given a going- 
over with a microscope. He will be 
in a very different situation in 1956 
from that in which he spread his 
wings on his return from Europe. 
The intervening four years will be 
among the most interesting and sig- 
nificant in American history. 











A Scandinavian 


HE BEST WAY to learn about 
j pier in foreign countries is to 
meet them, spend time in_ their 
homes, and visit their factories, 
schools and other institutions which 
play an important role in their lives. 
This is the confirmed opinion of 
twenty-five CIO unionists from thir- 
teen states and one Canadian prov- 
ince who recently spent two weeks in 
Denmark and a third week in Nor- 
way and Sweden on a tour sponsored 
jointly by the CIO, the Danish So- 
ciety, and the Workers Education 
Association of Denmark. 

We spent our first week at a pub- 
lic high school on the outskirts of 
Copenhagen, where, in association 
with eighteen Danish fellow workers, 
we listened to lectures by Danish 
leaders in labor, social security and 
the cooperative movement and by 
Americans from the U.S. Embassy. 
We were surprised to find that nearly 
all of our Scandinavian friends 
possess a working knowledge of the 
English language and we had little 
difficulty communicating with them. 
By exchanging ideas, comparing ex- 
periences and holding nightly bull 
sessions with our Danish roommates, 
we Americans were able during that 
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first week to form a frame of refer- 
ence for evaluating the housing 
projects, sick-benefit clubs, collective 
homes for old people, and coopera- 
tives which we were to visit during 
our second week in Denmark. 


FRIENDLY DANES 


Between the Danes and us there 
grew up a strong bond of fellowship, 
and from them we learned much 
about Danish customs, attitudes and 
the trivia of daily living. To those 
of us in the American team who 
had never traveled abroad before, 
every day in Scandinavia was an ad- 
venture and a series of revelations. 

The first week ended with a Satur- 
day night party, at which Danes and 
Americans ate their fill of smorgas- 
bord, drank lots of Danish snaps, 
cherry herring and _ cooperative 
Star beer, sang Solidarity Forever 
and Danmark for Folket, and then 
poked fun at each other’s customs 
and folkways by means of skits, such 
as the takeoff on American pro- 
ductivity in which one of the Danes 
proposed a method for doubling em- 
ployment in his country’s tobacco in- 
dustry: “Just compel our people 
to follow the American example of 
tossing away cigarets when only 
half-smoked.” 

We met with the same friendli- 
ness and good humor during our 
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Tour 


second week, when we traveled in 
different cities in Denmark, living 
with hosts, sharing their meals, see- 
ing how they furnish their homes, 
querying them about many things, 
answering as best we could their in- 
terminable questions about America. 
We soon learned that the Danes 
greatly admire American technologi- 
cal know-how. In fact, we found that 
young Danes, especially, seem to 
have an exaggerated notion of uni- 
versal prosperity in America, and 
we suspected that many of their im- 
ages of the United States were 
formed by our movies. Such mis- 
conceptions of America, however, are 
not shared by those Danes who at 
one time or another visited the 
United States, and have seen our 
slums as well as our middle-class 
suburban areas, and who have seen 
cars parked in front of shacks and 
television antennas resting on corru- 
gated tin roofs. 

Although admittedly having 4 
lower standard of living than Amer- 
icans have, the Danes, as well as 
the Swedes and Norwegians, seem to 
lead richer inner lives. By tradition, 
custom and training, Scandinavians 
have acquired the habit of respond- 
ing to and deriving pleasure from 
what someone in our CIO group 
called “the little things of life”: 
flowers in the home, paintings on 
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the walls, the inevitable shelf of 
books, which, upon examination, 
show tell-tale signs of having been 
read. Contrasting Danish with Amer- 
ican recreation, one of my hosts said: 
“We think American recreation 
is more passive than ours; you 
Americans spend hours watching 
TV programs, while we prefer the 
kind of activity which calls for 
participating—like amateur paint- 
ing, handicraft work, music, read- 
ing circles, and group singing.” 
Then he added, “The tempo of 
living in your country is faster 
than in ours; one senses a restless 
nervousness in the Americans; 
your people are more prosperous 
but they have less peace of mind 
and, I believe, less security.” 


Emphasis on security and social 
well-being is evident wherever one 
travels in Scandinavia. In Denmark, 
we had an opportunity to see at first 
hand how some of these social serv- 
ices operate when we went to the 
headquarters of the sick-benefit clubs 
and were taken into apartments pro- 
vided for old people. We were told 
about the arrangements which en- 
able people too old to work, but not 
too infirm to move about, to live in 
modest, comfortable apartments. 
Aged married couples are happy to 
be able to live in their own rooms, 
not plagued by fear of getting evict- 
ed because of inability to pay rent, 
knowing they will never feel the 
humiliation of being a burden to 
their children, able to come and go 
as they please. 

We were not in Denmark very long 
before it began to dawn on some of 
us that not all the things which go to 
make up a wholesome standard of 
living are itemized in the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Consumer Price Index. 
Once, when I discussed productivity 
with my Danish host, I quoted fig- 
ures to the effect that a Danish work- 
er would have to work eleven hours 
to be able to buy a pair of shoes, 
while an American worker would 
have to work only five hours and 
twenty minutes; to obtain a suit of 
clothes, a Danish worker has to work 
sixty hours and the American only 
twenty-five hours. “Ah, yes,” my host 
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said, “that’s true for shoes and 
clothes, but what are the compara- 
tive hours needed to pay for an ap- 
pendix operation?” 

He then went on to explain the 
system of sick-benefit clubs in Den- 
mark. From the age of twenty-one, 
every citizen must belong to a sick- 
benefit club in the town or district 
where he or she lives. Although 
partly subsidized by the Government, 
these sick-benefit clubs do not add 
up to “socialized medicine” but are 
more like cooperatives, organized to 
assure adequate medical protection to 
all who need it in every community. 

Cooperation is integral to the 
“middle way,” and in Stockholm, 
Oslo, Copenhagen and the smaller 
cities of Denmark we saw coopera- 
tive housing projects, cooperative 
breweries, dairies, consumer estab- 
lishments and educational systems. 
One gets the impression that in the 





boards, discarded jalopies, and other 
such odds and ends that kids delight 
in building things out of, this play- 
ground fascinated us. With deep 
pride, the youngsters displayed the 
“homes” they had built with their 
own hands, inviting us to “have a 
good look” and flattering us by ask- 
ing for our autographs, 

“Their first structures are crude 
affairs,” the counselor explained, 
“but they learn from experience. 
When it rains and the roof leaks, 
they patch it up. Each new prob- 
lem is worked out as it arises and 
in time the kids do a surprisingly 
good job of making things, ac- 
quiring the feel of tools and 
materials, learning how to work 
together and get along with each 
other.” 

We were not surprised when we 
learned that youngsters in nearby 
communities invariably leave their 
artificial playground to invade the 
“junk yard,” where they begin by 
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Scandinavian countries children be- 
come conditioned at an early age to 
cooperation, social-mindedness and 
group responsibility. Of the many 
ways arranged to promote intelligent 
cooperation on the part of children, 
I should like briefly to comment on 
one—the so-called “junk _ play- 
ground” near a Copenhagen housing 
project. Equipped with assorted 
junk, such as _ two-by-fours, logs, 


fighting and end up by becoming ab- 
sorbed in the project. 

In Scandinavia, emphasis on co- 
operative education extends to all 
sections of the population, old and 
young. In Sweden, we went to the 
headquarters of the Workers Educa- 
tion Association, which has 900 local 
branches and ten residential schools. 
Every winter, 15,000 discussion 
groups are arranged by the associa- 
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SCANDINAVIA CONTINUED 

tion and we were told that fully 
200,000 workers participate in them. 
Residential training schools and 
week-end conferences are provided 
for trade-union leaders. The cor- 
respondence-school section is so popu- 
lar that 100,000 new students apply 
for the courses each year. 

Our visit to the Workers Education 
Association stimulated a lively dis- 
cussion among the Americans. One 
wanted to know why it is that Scan- 
dinavian workers respond to an 
education program more readily than 
American workers. The discussion 
soon went beyond education and cen- 
tered around the Scandinavian sys- 
tem, which some of our unionists 
called “socialism.” Our opinions 
were by no means unanimous—in 
fact, some of us differed sharply with 
each other over the merits of this 
or that Scandinavian custom or in- 
stitution. In general, the impressions 
formed by the group seemed par- 
adoxical. On the other hand, we 
could see the big contrast between 
living standards in America and 
those in Scandinavia, particularly 
Denmark and Norway. The Danes 
ride bicycles instead of autos; their 
stores are not as well-stocked as ours 
are in quantity and quality of goods; 
the people are not as well-dressed 
and they do not enjoy the wide var- 
iety of foods that are fast becoming 
the standard American diet. 

But the other side of the paradox 
favored Scandinavia. I recall a little 
speech made by someone in our 
team. I quote from memory: 

“When it comes to machines and 
production lines and factory layout, 
we Americans have it all over the 
Scandinavians. With respect to these 
things, they can learn much from us. 
But there are some important things 
we would do well to learn from them. 
For instance, their labor movement 
does not, like ours, consist only of 
the trade unions, but includes the 
Social Democratic party and the co- 
operatives. Building these three pillars 
of the labor movement at the same 
time has given the Scandinavian 
working people, over the years, some- 
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thing that organized labor in Amer- 
ica has not yet acquired—call it labor 
conscience, social vision, community 
responsibility or what you will. 

“The thing that is distinctive about 
the Scandinavian way of life is the 
emphasis placed on human beings. 
To cite only one example: In any 
Scandinavian country, an organiza- 
tion like the American Medical As- 
sociation would not be allowed to 
block medical care for people who 
need it and who might not have 
enough money to pay for it. It seems 
that the Danes and Swedes and Nor- 
wegians have gone considerably 
farther than we have in removing the 
profit motive from many spheres of 
human welfare. 

“I guess there is more to democ- 
racy than I used to think. This is 





what I learned on this tour. I now 
know that democracy is more than 
just a political system. Democracy 
means working on many fronts at 
the same time—unions, cooperatives, 
the political party, adult education, 
and social services. What these 
Scandinavians call social democracy 
simply means human democracy. It 
means striving, working, planning, 
and creating a richer, fuller life for 
all people, young and old, regardless 
of race, creed or sex. 

“IT hope more American union 
teams can come to Scandinavia and 
I hope groups of Danes, Norwegians 
and Swedes can visit our country, 
There is no better way than through 
such exchange teams for the peoples 
of the free nations in the world to 
learn and benefit from each other.” 





REPORT ON FINLAND 


By Sal Tas 


S MY SHIP approached Finnish 
A wot I had a queer feeling. Here 
is holy ground. Here, a nation of 
four and a half million had stood up 
to one 180 million strong. 

For months, in 1939, the gallant 
little Finnish Army had held its own 
against the mighty Soviet “Wehr- 
macht.” Then came defeat. But Fin- 
nish rancor against Moscow was so 
great that, after the German attack 
upon Russia, it again took up arms 
against the Soviet Union. Once more, 
in 1944, it was defeated. Today, 
nevertheless, the Finnish flag waves 
in the air of freedom. 

Two wars cosi Finland 85,000 dead 
and 50,000 wounded. They cost her 
territory that accounted for 11 per 
cent of the nation’s income, and 
reparations of $300 million. What is 
more, the Russians, by fixing prices 
at the prewar level and demanding 
goods of superior quality, actually 
exacted reparations worth 50 per cent 
more in real value than the face 


amount, To pay for all this, Finland 
had to revamp her whole economy. 
Wood, which formerly constituted 85 
per cent of her exports, went to make 
up 30 per cent of the reparations 
cost; metallurgical products, which 
totaled 2 per cent of her exports, 
paid for 60 per cent of the repara- 
tions. But Finland delivered every 
item of tribute promptly and un- 
complainingly. 

Now Finland is free of debt. More- 
over, her standard of living has in- 
creased. Prices have risen slightly 
since 1951, but the black market has 
been eliminated; consequently, real 
wages have gone up and are now at 
the level of 1938, the year before the 
first war with Russia. 

Finland is a big country not un- 
like her Scandinavian sister, Sweden, 
less prosperous, but very orderly and 
proper. Helsinki, the capital, is 4 
middle-sized city with skyscrapers 
that suddenly give way to a typ- 
ical provincial marketplace. Young 
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people, rather bucolic, move about in 
the deliberate tempo of the born 
farmer. But what an efficient people! 

The farmers dominate a coalition 
government that includes Socialists. 
The Socialists are in it, their leaders 
told me, chiefly to defend the inter- 
ests of the workers—and these, 
through their trade unions, exert a 
friendly pressure upon the Socialists 
to maintain that defense. 

Communist influence has dimin- 
ished steadily since 1944, They have 
just been thrown out of the labor 
movement, and the textile, building- 
trades and transport unions they once 
controlled are now being rebuilt by 
the Socialist trade-union federation, 
which has won over 50 per cent of 
the members of the former CP 
unions. But Communist Parliament- 
ary strength is great—43 seats. How 
is this possible after everything Rus- 
sia has done to the Finns? 

To explain that, one must go back 
to the 1917-18 civil war, when the 
Finnish workers, not satisfied with 
overthrowing Tsarist rule, wanted to 
emulate the Soviet example. Civil 
conflict left bitter wounds and it took 
a long time to ameliorate the situa- 
tion. By 1930, a new generation of 
workers’ leaders, more gradualist 
than their predecessors, had come to 
the fore and drove the extremist 
elements into the Communist camp. 

To the old left-right quarrels in 
the workers’ movement was added 
the confusion caused by the second 
war with Russia. In the first or 
“winter” war of 1939, the Finns were 
united. But the second time, Fin- 
land found herself fighting alongside 
Nazi Germany, and this split the 
workers’ movement. 

For many Finns, workers included, 
the second war was a “war of con- 
tinuation”—a war to avenge the de- 
feat of 1940. But many workers— 
among them all the present young 
Socialist leaders—could find no 
moral justification for fighting on the 
same side as Hitler. Besides, they 
figured that Hitler could not win. 
When the Socialist party under the 
leadership of Vaino Tanner decided 
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to participate in the second war, it 
faced strong internal opposition. As 
a result of this opposition, the party 
became more and more reluctant to 
continue the war, and began to pre- 
pare the ground for a cease-fire. 
After the war, Tanner took a back 
seat, although he is still an influential 
figure. But the “war of continua- 
tion” brought confusion and division 
into the labor movement and so 
strengthened the Communists. In 
Finland, as in Czechoslovakia, they 
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occupied key posts in the Govern- 
ment and Army, and generally en- 
joyed a marked influence. 

In 1948, when the Socialists came 
to power, they removed the Commu- 
nists from office and reorganized the 
Army and police. The Communists 
retaliated by calling a general strike, 
but it failed. 

Throughout all this, the Soviet 
Union has made no move to help its 
Finnish party. Why? Why did the 
Kremlin spare Finland the fate of, 
say, Czechoslovakia? I posed this 
question to many Finns—politicians, 
workers, businessmen—and got this 
composite answer: 

Stalin, in his youth, lived in Fin- 
land and during that time learned to 
understand and respect the Finnish 
character. The Finns, for their part, 


have repeatedly demonstrated their 
toughness. As a Finnish statesman of 
moderate political temper, who is the 
director of a gigantic industrial 
plant, said to me: 

“We proved that it is sometimes 
right for a small people to fight a 
giant. That is the reason why we 
still exist as a nation.” And he 
added, gesturing toward his plant, 
“If tomorrow we are again at- 
tacked, we shall fight once more, 
even if everything should be de- 
stroyed.” 

This is, in my opinion, the fund- 
amental explanation. 

When Finland capitulated in 1944, 
Russia was in no position to swallow 
her up. Yalta and Potsdam were on 
the agenda, and Roosevelt had still 
to be caught in Stalin’s net. Russia, 
in those days, had everything to gain 
by perpetuating the prevailing pro- 
Soviet mood of the West, and nothing 
to gain from straining Western sym- 
pathy by occupying or annexing Fin- 
land. Instead, it pursued the more 
prudent line of utilizing the Commu- 
nist parties, as in Czechoslovakia, to 
undermine existing governments. The 
Czechs succumbed—but how differ- 
ent the story might have been in 
Czechoslovakia had the Czech So- 
cialists followed the example of their 
Finnish counterparts and put up a 
fight? After all, in 1948 the Soviet 
Army was farther from Prague than 
from Helsinki. 

Having seized the opportune mc- 
ment to assert its independence, Fin- 
land cannot now be taken over by 
Stalin without precipitating another 
Korea. 

Another factor explaining Finnish 
freedom is that everything has been 
done to dispel Russian mistrust. I 
will not say that every Finn regrets 
the “war of continuation,” but cer- 
tainly every Finn regards it as water 
over the dam. Instead of looking 
backward, the Finnish people work 
for the future. They have proved to 
the Russians that they are good 
neighbors—and in continuing to be 
so lies their sole chance of survival. 
At the same time, they have built an 
exemplary democratic society. 











American Infiltration 


of Europe 


By Cyril Connolly 


A noted British critic believes 
our influence on the Continent 
is irresistible because we are 


so much Europe’s own creation 


HEN I was younc, I was fond of exploring remote 
W oan of Europe by mule—Greek monasteries, vil. 
lages of the Alpujarras, ruined sanctuaries of Calabria 
. .. How delicious it was to get away from the American 
tourists down below and follow the trail which led away 
from them into the hills! And there, in nearly every vil- 
lage, one met the returned expatriate, the “Say Mister,” 
the Americano. The Greeks were the worst, then the Ital- 
ians: “Why you come a little place like this, say Mister? 
Waddya wanna see?” And meanwhile, at the base, an- 
other Buick-load had driven up with Poppa, Momma, 
Lois and Junior, with cameras, dark glasses and dust 
coats, 

I became a great hater of Americans, who seemed to 
be destroying my Europe at both ends—my Europe be- 
ing the picturesque and poverty-stricken legacy of the 
feudal system which the English traveler felt he had a 
right to expect. What I never tried to work out was the 
connection between the “Say Misters” in the mountains 
and the family down below in the Buick, both of whom 
were contributing so much more generously than I to 
the revenues of the countries I loved. The Buick family 
were Europeans who had been away for 150 years, 
whereas the Americano had only stayed thirty or forty 
years in the land of opportunity. I did not understand 
that America was a creation of Europeans who did not 
like Europe, and that what they did not like was intol- 
erance, injustice and inequality—poverty if you like, but 
the poverty of those who inherit not only a poor soil 
but a poor spirit, apathy and an inability to fight their 
way out of the rut. 

All these conditions exist in the United States, too, 
because human beings create them wherever they go, but 





CyRIL CONNOLLY gained world fame as editor of Horizon, 
before its demise a leading British literary magazine. 
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every American wishes to pretend they do not occur in 
his own land because that is part of the American dream. 
However vulgarized by Eldorado, the “Say Mister” had 
returned nonetheless to his backward native village; the 
Buick family, despite their impervious complacency, their 
spick-and-span mediocrity, were making the fight of their 
lives not to be sucked back into the Europe from which 
their ancestors had escaped, trying to exorcise the an- 
tique demon of solitude and neurosis by chewing up the 
kilometers and clinging to Baedeker, the holy book. 

There is really no such thing as American influence 
considered as an unrelated phenomenon; European 
peasants become immigrants and, ultimately, Americans 
who are privileged to get away from America and who 
pour into Europe the money which finds its way down to 
more peasants to pay for their passages. All American 
influence on Europe, however vulgar, brings with it an 
improvement in the standard of living and dissipates 
certain age-old fears. The problem eventually takes the 
form of whether the passage to America and back can 
be eliminated; whether Europeans can turn into Amer- 
icans without having to move at all, like the Italian chil- 
dren who were looked after by the Gls. 

It is interesting to study this relationship geographic- 
ally. Thus, Morocco and California are two countries on 
about the same latitude with a long sea coast, two harbor- 
cities, Casablanca and San Francisco (both cities were 
built about the same time), and high mountain ranges 
parallel with the coast— inland a hot desert climate, and 
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on the coast palms and oranges, mild winters, and sum- 
mers made bearable by a cold sea current. Two hun- 
dred years ago, they must have been very alike, but how 
different now! California means wealth, exuberance, 
Hollywood, motels, Coca-Cola, William Randolph Hearst; 
Morocco is fanatical Islam, the Middle Ages fossilized, 
the Alaoui in his Casbah, slavery, harems, Berber tribes- 
men fighting the Foreign Legion, Fez. 

But let us look closer: Fez is still inimitable, but Casa- 
blanca is very like a third-rate American city, with the 
Arabs sleeping out in rows on the streets on summer 
nights, and the girls in blue jeans, with their American 
cigarettes and their Hollywood pin-ups on the white walls 
of the reserved quarter—and the Coca-Cola advertise- 
ments, for Coca-Cola is a great boon to thirsty, teetotal 
Islam. It is all very like the Mexican quarters of down- 
town Los Angeles. They might almost be said, below a 
certain income level, to be turning into the same place 
(which, geographically, they so nearly are). At the top 
are the palaces of the film stars on one side, the Casbahs 
of the Atlas chiefs on the other, the religious and academ- 
ic worlds which remain poles apart; but below, among 
the little businesses and the bums on the waterfront, 
everything is going into the American n -Iting pot. 


CAN EUROPE FIGHT IT? 


Should Europe oppose this influence? Europe, which 
has destroyed so many exotic civilizations without even 
providing them with the democratic optimism which 
America brings in with its films, its gadgets and its 
lingua franca, the demotic language which obliterates all 
class distinction? We cannot oppose this infiltration on 
the economic level, nor on the feudal level—there are 
not enough sultans to go round who can outlaw straw 
hats and banish chewing gum—nor will the high priests 
be listened to. The intellectuals? Ah, they are the true 
custodians of Europe, the last élite; they say “refriger- 
ator” instead of “fridge,” they stand for quality not 
quantity, pure scholarship, esthetic integrity, unapplied 
science. But I seem to be describing all my friends in 
America. In fact, I can think of no country in which 
there is a more impressive “state within a state,” where 
there are more people swimming against the current, 
living without venality, fighting for ideals, existing for 
ideas, liberal, humane, disinterested and generous; the 
country possesses more hostile critics of its own than any 
other has been able to show since the France of the 
encyclopedists. 

And all this they have learned from Europe: Novelists 
like Hemingway and Faulkner, Dos Passos and Stein- 
beck, critics like Edmund Wilson and Lionel Trilling, 
humorists like Thurber are, in the best sense, European- 
ized Americans who through their books are now, in the 
best sense, Americanizing Europe. They have brought a 
new quality to the language, vivid, astringent and exhil- 
arating: Those who seemed at first only to inject an 
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EUROPE CONTINUED 


awareness of the utter futility, absurdity and misery of 
life into our dignified European smugness have come 
round now to a belief in life. Hemingway’s Venice is a 
city where there is less death than in Thomas Mann’s, 
and Faulkner’s Nobel Prize Address is a positive declara- 
tion of faith: “I believe man will not merely endure, he 
will prevail.” “The single secret will still be man,” wrote 
Cummings, but young American writers, like Tennessee 
Williams, Paul Bowles or Norman Mailer, are trying 
very hard to isolate that part of man in which the mys- 
tery resides, to learn how to look with more persistence 
and vitality than their European contemporaries, who 
are more limited by convention, too inbred culturally. 
As for jazz, gangster stories, bad films, tales of vio- 
lence, the Reader’s Digest, Science Fiction, and other 
products for which we reproach America, why has 
Europe always so enthusiastically welcomed them? Jazz 
because our own folk music has perished, thrillers be- 
cause we are bored, films because we cannot stay at 
home in the evening, the Reader’s Digest because we 
can neither digest nor read, and the gangster because he 
represents the anarchic adolescent conception of liberty 
which, in times of peace, we are forced to stifle. Since 
Edgar Allan Poe, Europe has always preferred the mor- 
bid and eccentric by-products of American culture to 
the respectable nineteenth-century humanism which is an 
imitation of our own, and now I am afraid it is only in 
America that the European races may grow to the full 
moral and mental stature of which they are capable. 


THE NEW BYZANTIUM 


We are fond of making a wrong historical analogy: 
We talk of a Europe which is about to be taken over 
by America, as if it were Greece about to be conquered 
by Rome or Macedon, in order to make the point that, 
with our superior civilization, we shall civilize our con- 
querors. But I am more inclined to see Washington as 
Byzantium. Washington may preserve the culture of the 
West for a thousand years by its strong armies and 
admirable civil services, its full treasury and rich hinter- 
land. 

The most dazzling of European intellectuals, the late 
Paul Valéry, wrote: 


“Europe will be punished for her politics; her 
wines, her beer and her liqueurs will be taken away 
from her—and a great deal more. Europe is simply 
asking to be governed by an American Committee. 
All her political activities are leading up to it. Be- 
cause we don’t know how to get rid of our own past, 
we will be liberated only by new and happy peoples 
without one or almost without one. It is these happy 
nations who will impose on us their own felicity.” 


Who will impose their happiness on us! Ah, there is 
the crux, and it indicates the only valid European protest, 
the one way in which our torn and self-destructive conti- 
nent, left with but a few miserable pieces on the board, 





can try to draw the game. It is too late to make an ap. 
peal to our mineral resources, our inventive genius, our 
political empiricism, our industrial potential, even to our 
scholarship, our traditions, our moral intractability, our 
gardens and museums. On all these points, America has 
caught up with us. All except one. When the French man 
of letters, M. Léautaud (aged 76), was being interviewed 
on the Paris radio—interviews, I may say, which could 
have been broadcast in no other country, combining as 
they did so much free speaking with such a regard for 
the minutiae of literature—he expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “I wrote once: ‘Death is more beautiful than life, 
poverty is more lovely than riches, solitude is more fair 
than society. A writer of talent who is unknown is a 
finer sight than a writer whom everyone has heard of.’” 

“Why this panegyric,” broke in his interviewer, “of 
what is in fact just suffering?” 

“No, not suffering. Melancholy—melancholy is a noble 
thing. Happiness is mediocrity.” 

There we have it, the one reply which the old continent 
of “if only” can make to the new world of “why not?” 
There is very little melancholy in America; it is not a 
country of long twilights; it does not appreciate Oscar 
Wilde’s definition of gloom: “a wet Sunday afternoon 
in the Cromwell Road.” “Be happy” (it is commanded 
by the American Constitution) ; “if you can’t be happy, 
be busy—they come to the same thing. If you can’t be 
busy, be gregarious.” 

Let us put it another way. Suppose a secret society 
were to be formed of Europeans who are intensely proud 
of the European heritage and of the European spirit— 
from the Parthenon or the painted caves of Lascaux to 
the Amalienberg and the Café de Flore—diehard esthetes 
who are sworn to protect it by every possible means, as 
the early Jesuits defended the faith, against the mater- 
ialism and uniformity of America, and the materialism, 
uniformity and tyranny of Russia; let us imagine it to 
be called the “Brotherhood of the Tragic Sense of Life.” 
Is there one European who could be trusted not to be- 
tray? Never to open a food parcel or look at the New 
Yorker? How soon would it be before one of the brother- 
hood had sold an article on it to Life, before the whole 
organization, in fact, was being subsidized by Americans, 
many of them enthusiastic to join? 

No, there is no cure. It is too late. No one is influenced 
against his will. All that Europe can do now is try to 
facilitate the infiltration of the good America, of the 
other America, rather than of the bad—in other words, 
of the America which has improved on European virtues 
rather than that which has mass-produced our vices. But 
we are in no position to resist or blame. European wars 
are all of them wars which are made and lost by Europe, 
and the fallen Samson can only exclaim to the American 
Delilah in Milton’s words: 

“I led the way, bitter reproach but true: 
I to myself was false, ere thou to me.” 
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By David J. Dallin 





THE WoRLD IKE FACES 


While the Korean war still begs solution, our European allies press 


for cutbacks in defense and Stalin's men play ‘peace’ lullabies 


ia TruMAN Administration is coming to an end 
amid a mounting crisis in world affairs, with the 
virtual collapse of the structure built up over so many 
years. Since last summer, one after another of the pillars 
on which Truman’s foreign policy rested has crumbled; 
and when Dwight D. Eisenhower enters the White 
House and John Foster Dulles takes over Dean Acheson’s 
post in the State Department, they will find a shambles 
before them. 

The Atlantic Pact, on which all hopes for “contain- 
ment” have hinged, is shattered. European rearmament 
has slowed down, despite all the efforts of General Ridg- 
way; deadlines are being disregarded, and terms of 
military service are being shortened instead of extended. 
The widely-debated and highly-touted Schuman Plan has 
not yet been put into operation, and its prospects are 
anything but good. Ratification of the West German 
contractual agreement is lagging, while West German 
rearmament, torpedoed by French opposition, is being 
held up. 

On the other side of the world, the Korean War, 
after two and a half years, seems to have reached a dead 
end. President Truman rose admirably to the occasion 
when, in June 1950, he took the decision to resist the 
Communist attack. He could not, however, find a way to 
bring the fighting to an end and is leaving the bloody 
dilemma to his successor. 

Whether he wants to or not, the new President must 
inaugurate a truly new era in American history. 

The Presidency of Franklin D. Roosevelt represented 
a distinct chapter in world affairs; its keynote was “anti- 
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Nazism.” This was underlined by the historical coinci- 
dence that FDR’s first inauguration occurred almost 
simultaneously with Hitler’s rise to power, while Roose- 
velt’s death came a scant month before the Fuehrer met 
his end in the Berlin Reichschancellery. Roosevelt gradu- 
ally acquired the stature of leader of the anti-Nazi camp; 
his successes as well as his blunders—including his ex- 
aggerated faith in Stalin, his wartime complacency about 
American Communism and the painful heritage he left 
to his successor—were all rooted in this basic task of 
defeating Hitler. This chapter in history closed when 
Roosevelt’s life ended coincidentally with the defeat 
of German-Italian Fascism—and the emergence of ag- 
gressive Soviet imperialism. 

The Truman era marked another distinct chapter. In 
world affairs, it constituted a transition from Roosevelt’s 
“leftist” coalition to a consistent anti-Communist stand. 
Always keeping pace with American public opinion but 
never leading it, Truman’s foreign policy progressed 
slowly from the Potsdam Conference to the Korean War, 
from friendship with Stalin to a virtual refusal to hold 
any further meetings with the Soviet dictator, His Secre- 
taries of State, with their roots in the Roosevelt era, 
sought desperately at first to cling to the old paths—wit- 
ness the manner in which Stettinius permitted the United 
Nations to become a platform for Soviet propaganda, the 
dubious agreements on the Far East which Byrnes signed 
in Moscow, Marshall’s efforts to force the Chinese Na- 
tionalists into a coalition with the Communists, and 
Acheson’s withdrawal of American troops from South 
Korea. The process of learning the hard realities of the 
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international situation was a long and hard one. And, 
meanwhile, the old master sat in the Kremlin, acting with 
his usual force, consistency and ruthlessness. 

Throughout this period of transition, the United States 
Government was being dragged along by the march of 
history; it was not making history. This was a period of 
confused thinking and vain hopes—and, in its last 
months, of shattered illusions. 

Today, the President of the United States is in a 
position to become the leading figure of the Western 
world. Whether he does will depend on whether he is able 
to rise to the situation, to provide new ideas and assume 
a decisive initiative. 

A few hours after his election victory, General Eisen- 
hower sent a radio message to the French people. Amid 
the general excitement, this unusual gesture was over- 
looked—as was the fact that neither England, nor Bel- 
gium nor any of the other Western European countries 
received a similar greeting from the President-elect. In 
the background of Eisenhower’s move, however, was one 
of the gravest problems which he will face after January 
20. Behind the scenes, a serious but deliberately unpub- 
licized conflict has been developing between Washington 
and Paris. Moreover, the former NATO chief is right in 
the thick of it. Just before the Republican Convention in 
Chicago, Eisenhower voiced the opinion that France was 
decadent and had lost her national vigor. Since then, the 
situation has continued to worsen, and Eisenhower’s suc- 
cessor at SHAPE, General Ridgway, has expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the French defense effort more than 
once. 

A bitter diplomatic struggle has raged between France 
and Germany over the Saar problem, with the United 
States inclining toward the German side in the contro- 
versy (even though it was considered unwise to side 
openly with Bonn against Paris). On the Tunisian and 
Moroccan question, the U.S. failed to support France in 
the United Nations. Meanwhile, West German rearma- 
ment within the framework of the European Defense 
Community appears doomed, since it is an open secret 
that the French parliament will refuse to ratify it. And 
now that Georges Bidault has replaced Robert Schuman 
as Foreign Minister in the new René Mayer government, 
French-U.S, relations may deteriorate even further. 

This state of affairs is not the fault of any of France’s 
leaders. Rather, it was a grave error on the part of 
Truman and Acheson to base our entire European policy 
on France in the first place. For America finds the present 
state of Europe—with Soviet troops on the Elbe, Ger- 
many disarmed and divided, and satellite armies threat- 
ening Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey—a source of great 
concern; in the long run, it will never rest content until 
the Soviet flood has rolled back behind Russia’s borders 
and the satellite states have been liberated. The status quo 
is contrary to the security interests of the United States 
and, indeed, of Great Britain. 


With France, however, it is a different matter. France 
fears both Stalinist aggression and a reunited, rehabili- 
tated Germany. On the one hand, a Soviet military on. 
slaught might deprive her of her independence. On the 
other hand, Soviet withdrawal from East Germany would 
mean resurrecting a Germany with 70,000,000 popula. 
tion and a huge war potential. Bad as the present situa. 
tion in Europe is, France prefers the status quo as the 
lesser evil. In world affairs, she is today the most con- 
servative of all the powers; change of any sort is the 
thing she fears most of all. 

This is the basic source of discord between France 
and the United States at the present time. Because the 
differences are so serious, there is little likelihood that 
they can be smoothed over quickly. Hence, one of the 
first questions the Eisenhower Administration will have 
to resolve is the bitter alternative: France or Germany? 

These developments have thrown open to question the 
very concept of “collective security.” NATO, an alliance 
of fourteen nations, is the latest version of this principle. 
In the light of recent events, it must be drastically re- 
vamped. 

New clouds are already gathering on the horizon for 
the new administration. A dangerous mood of relaxation 
seems to be gripping Western Europe. The danger from 
Moscow, it is felt, has receded; no attack is expected 
in the foreseeable future, and 1952 has inaugurated a 
period of “peaceful coexistence.” For some strange rea- 
son, the facts to support this optimistic mood always 
seem to be either extremely vague or “top secret.” Per- 
haps an anonymous diplomat, arriving from Moscow, 
makes a highly reassuring statement— based on facts 
which “cannot be revealed.” Then American and British 
military intelligence report that the Soviet forces in East 
Germany have not been increased in the last two years. 
Then secret advices from the satellites indicate mounting 
economic troubles. And, finally, Winston Churchill 
arrives in New York to utter a few comforting words— 
once more coupled with vague hints of “top secret” in- 
formation. 

With all due respect to Mr. Churchill and to the in- 
telligence agencies, one must question these sanguine 
statements. More than once in the last decade, the West 
has been misled at crucial moments by shrewd and adroit 
misinformation emanating from Moscow. Indeed, the 
planting of rumors, reports and “reliable information” 
wherever they will serve the Kremlin best and harm its 
opponents the most has always been one of Stalin's 
strong points. The highest degree of wary vigilance is 
essential for all of us—governments and peoples alike. 

The situation continues to be grave; the perils con- 
fronting us have not diminished. The new President is 
entering an era which will bring, not peace, but further 
conflict. What the country must demand of him is fore 
sight, long-range policy planning, consistency and genv- 
ine, bold leadership. 


The New Leader 
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When Modern Europe Was Born 


The World of Humanism, 1453-1517. 


By Myron P. Gilmore. 
Harper. 326 pp. $5.00. 


THis 1s the latest in a constant 
stream of books dealing with the 
Renaissance, that “perennially allur- 
ing period,” as Professor William 
L. Langer, the editor of the “Rise of 
Modern Europe” series of which this 
book is a part, calls it in his intro- 
duction. The Renaissance is espe- 
cially interesting because it was the 
transition period between medieval 
and modern history, and even more 
because of its amazing cultural 
achievements, which have continued 
to evoke the wonder of mankind. 

The new volume by Professor Gil- 
more of Harvard devotes itself to the 
highlights of the Renaissance, to 
those achievements, political and eco- 
nomic as well as cultural, that be- 
came the common property of 
Western Europe during the period 
1453-1517. Though brief, the book 
has a fullness of its own. The author 
has managed to digest an enormous 
amount of data, and he tells his story 
clearly, simply and yet authorita- 
tively. He is fully aware that the 
Renaissance did not suddenly “burst 
forth,” but underwent a slow process 
in which much of the old was in- 
extricably mingled with the new. 
Nevertheless, he emphasizes with ad- 
mirable restraint that it was the new, 
not the old, which lent the period its 
preeminence. It was the time when, 
to quote Professor Gilmore, “the 
small group of European peoples 
produced those institutions, ideas 
and techniques which ultimately 
transformed not only their own but 
also all other civilizations.” In West- 
ern Europe, a peninsula of a pen- 
insula, the men of the Renaissance 
created a civilization which was des- 
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tined to dominate the entire world. 

If the Renaissance could be said 
to have had a leitmotiv, it was secu- 
larism. By contrast with medieval 
times, it shifted the emphasis from 
“man’s relations to God and eternity 
to his control of the social and tem- 
poral environment here and now on 
this earth.” With many notes of un- 
certainty hearkening back to medi- 
eval pessimism, the Renaissance, 
especially in Italy, yet proclaimed its 
optimistic belief in the possibility 
of happiness in this world. This was 
the spirit of secularism, which found 
expression in new forms of political 
and economic life and in new in- 
tellectual interests. These came, ac- 
cording to the author, with national- 
ism in the rise of absolute mon- 
archies, with capitalism in the organ- 
ization of large-scale commerce and 
banking, and with modern science in 
the Copernican revolution. 

Since it was a transition period, 
the Renaissance created only the out- 
lines of modern political and eco- 
nomic institutions. Despite national 
consolidation, the kings in England, 
France and Spain took over much of 
the feudal arrangements in law and 
administration (less so in England), 
thereby creating a system in which 
there existed centralization of power 
without unification of the country. 
Likewise limited was the role of cap- 
italism. It is puzzling to the modern 
mind, observes the author, that while 
the great capitalists of the period, the 
Fuggers in Germany, the Medici in 
Italy, and Jacques Coeur in France, 
“so obviously held the keys to power, 
they failed to use them to full ad- 
vantage.” Capitalism was then in its 


infancy and was content to be held in 
the strong and protecting arms of the 
absolute monarch. Later, when it 
grew up, the story was another, and a 
revolutionary, one. 

In its cultural aspects, however, 
the Renaissance reached a peak of 
development that is fairly astounding. 
Its art still remains unsurpassed. 
Professor Gilmore drives home the 
point that the Renaissance was far 
more than a revival of antiquity, and 
that its real significance lies in its 
creativeness. To the men of the Ren- 
aissance, the classic tradition was “a 
source of inspiration rather than a 
creative force.” From the Renais- 
sance came our concept of the “clas- 
sic,” of the “genius” and of the 
“scholar.” In the great works of 
Greece and Rome, the artists and 
humanists beheld models of perfec- 
tion which inspired them to create 
classics of their own. The anonymous 
craftsman and obscure scribe of the 
Middle Ages became the creative 
genius and renowned scholar of the 
Renaissance, to be admired and ac- 
claimed as great personalities. It has 
always been a puzzle to historians 
why and how the great periods of 
cultural advance came to pass. In 
explaining the flowering of the arts 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, especially in Italy, the 
author greatly stresses the role of the 
patron. “The attainment of a certain 
position in the Church, in secular 
politics, or in the world of merchant 
capitalism came almost automatic- 
ally to imply expenditure in aid of 
scholarship and the arts.” In many 
instances, the activity of the artist 
and scholar was determined by the 
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EUROPE CONTINUED 


relationship that he bore to his 
patron. 

Professor Gilmore differs from 
other historians of the Renaissance 
in that he stresses its Christian rather 
than its pagan aspects. “The most 
distinctive characteristic of the per- 
iod,” he writes, “was an effort to 
assimilate a wide knowledge of clas- 
sical antiquity and fit it to the cate- 
gories of Christian dogma.” If his 
book can be said to have a hero, it 
is Erasmus. Again and again, he re- 
turns to him as the Christian human- 
ist who had the greatest insight into 
the nature of the religious problem 
that confronted Western Europe on 
the eve of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. According to Erasmus, this 
problem could be solved by infusing 
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Christianity with the spirit of human- 
ism through a new system of educa- 
tion which emphasized the classics 
rather than theology. He was pro- 
foundly convinced that the Christian 
philosophy of life was the truest and 
the noblest, hence a wider knowledge 
and a larger tolerance could only 
result in a deeper faith. Knowledge 
was piety. 

Erasmus had the temper of a mod- 
ern liberal in that he revolted against 
the fanaticism of both the reaction- 
aries and the revolutionists. And he 
paid the price of being a liberal dur- 
ing the Lutheran upheaval. Though 
he remained loyal to the Church, he 
was denounced by the Catholics as 
the one who laid the egg which 
Luther hatched, and by the Protest- 
ants as a cowardly weakling who 
feared to take a positive stand. His- 
tory, however, has been kinder to 
Erasmus than were his contempor- 
aries. The stature of the learned, 
witty, gentle humanist now looms 





larger than that of Luther, his tem. 


pestuous, revolutionary contempor. 
ary. 

In this “century of the common 
man,” it is fair to ask what the con. 
dition of the Italian masses was in 
the brave, new world of the cin 
quecento. In the main, they continued 
to be what they had been—illiterate, 
superstitious, poverty-stricken, semi- 
civilized. Their part in the Renais. 
sance was that of awed spectators of 
its cultural wonders. Like other 
“golden ages,” that of the Italian 
Renaissance meant a brilliant cul. 
ture for the few and semi-barbarism 
for the many. Perhaps that is why 
they did not last very long. In the 
book under review, the reader will 
look in vain for a study of the life 
of the masses whose labor sustained 
the magnificent structure of the new 
civilization. As the common man was 
forgotten by the Renaissance, so has 
he been forgotten by its latest histor- 
ian. 





The Changing Church 


Religion in the Twentieth Century. 
By Herbert W. Schneider. 
Harvard. 244 pp. $4.25. 


Durinc the first half of this cen- 
tury, as Dr. Schneider, professor of 
religion and philosophy at Colum- 
bia, has discovered, traditional re- 
ligious habits and observances have 
everywhere undergone remarkable 
alteration. In the United States, 
clergymen have become more learned, 
secular problems and services have 
invaded the church, and the ways 
of modern life have left their im- 
press on every form of religion. 
Church membership, despite a gen- 
eral contrary assumption, has in- 
creased. New codes of social ideals 
have been published by all churches, 
touching on social planning, the re- 
distribution of wealth, labor gains, 
economic security, protection of chil- 
dren, the family and minorities, the 


Reviewed by 
Abraham Burstein 


abolition of war, and the various 
freedoms. 

With remarkable thoroughness and 
perspicacity, Professor Schneider 
has gathered every important fact 
concerning Catholicism, Judaism, 
the Protestant sects, and the sects 
that protest against Protestantism; 
and, in several chapters, he has re- 
vealed the religious stability of 
America despite (or perhaps because 
of) institutional, moralistic, theolo- 
gical, liturgical and other changes of 
the recent past. He takes William 
James’s “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience” as his point of departure, 
both in date and in subject matter. 
For information and insight, this 
volume is uniquely excellent in cur- 
rent religious literature. 


The New Leader 
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Arab Refugees: Challenge to Humanity 


The Arab Refugee Problem. 
By Joseph B. Schechtman. 
Philosophical Library. 137 pp. $3.00. 


For ALMosT five years, the Arab 
refugee problem has defied solution 
because of the intransigence of the 
two major parties involved—the Is- 
raelis and the Arabs. 

Dr. Schechtman’s book presents 
the standard Israeli position: unequi- 
vocal levying of responsibility for 
the refugee problem on the Arabs, re- 
jection of the idea of repatriating 
any Arabs, and advocacy of total 
resettlement as the only solution of 
the problem. It is no less biased and 
distorted than a typical Arab presen- 
tation, The Palestine Refugees, by 
Dr. Fayez Sayegh, a Christian Arab 
of Syria, who blames the Israelis for 
the existence of the Arab refugees 
and rejects resettlement in favor of 
total repatriation. 

Each writer tries to pin the blame 
for the refugees’ plight on the other 
side. Both quote the same sources, 
each withholding those sections that 
do not serve their purposes. Thus, 
Dr. Schechtman quotes from Ken- 
neth Bilby’s New Star in the Near 
East that the Arabs spread “tales of 
imaginary massacres” to whip up 
fear and panic, but he omits the sen- 
tence immediately following, which 
mentions cases of extreme brutality 
by both Israelis and Arabs. Dr. 
Sayegh quotes only one paragraph 
from Justice William O. Douglas’s 
Strange Lands and Friendly People 
about the Arab fear of being mas- 
sacred by the Israelis, but omits the 
following section, which tells about 
Arab instructions for mass evacua- 
tions. Sayegh claims that supporters 
of Israel minimize the number of 
Arab refugees outside Israel and ex- 
aggerate the number within its bor- 
ders. Schechtman asserts that the 
Arabs do just the opposite. Whereas 
Schechtman disposes of the Deir Yas- 
sin massacre of April 9, 1948, when 
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the Irgun and Stern gang wiped out 
an entire village, as an “unfortunate 
single incident of the war,” Sayegh 
declares it to be “conspicuous among 
the incidents which followed this pat- 
tern.” 

Obviously, some right and some 
wrong exist on each side. But while 
the debate continues like a worn-out 
record, three-quarters of a million 
people, after almost five years, still 
sit homeless on the far side of Israel’s 
borders. 

Dr. Schechtman is the President 
of the Zionist Revisionists of Amer- 
ica (a biographical fact omitted from 
the book’s jacket), which is an ex- 
tremist, irredentist Zionist party, 
known as Herut in Israel, an out- 
growth of the terrorist Irgun. On 
many questions affecting Israel, the 
Herut in Israel and the Revisionists 
abroad are in violent disagreement 
with the other Zionist parties. It may, 
therefore, seem odd that, in the ques- 
tion of the Arab refugees, Dr. 
Schechtman’s book should have re- 
ceived a favorable press and wide 
distribution among Zionist groups. 
Though not as inflammatory in style 
as Arab works on the same subject, 
it is not a fair summary of the facts, 


the proposals, the UN discussions and 
programs, and public reaction. It is 
regrettable that this one-sided book 
has been accepted uncritically in 
Zionist circles and even by some non- 
Zionist supporters of the State of 
Israel. 

Israel’s uncompromising position 
on resettlement is predicated on the 
desirability of population transfer as 
a solution to a complicated problem. 
On population transfer, Dr. Schecht- 
man himself is an authority. Euro- 
pean population transfers were the 
subject of a 532-page work of his, 
published in 1946; in a smaller work 
published in 1949, he discussed Asian 
population transfers. In the earlier 
work, he wrote: 


“Undoubtedly, the most far- 
reaching question posed by the 
scheme of population transfer is 
that of compulsion. This problem, 
touching as it does on the nature 
of individual rights, goes, of 
course, beyond mere procedure 
and becomes a matter of political 
philosophy .. . . By and large, 
leading jurists and students of 
minority problems agree that un- 
conditionally compulsory transfer 
is wholly inconsistent with demo- 
cratic concepts of human rights. 
There is something deeply shock- 
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ing in the idea that human beings 
may be indiscriminately trans- 
ferred or exchanged like goods or 
cattle, without having any legal 
right to protest or appeal.” 


Even Dr. Schechtman grants that 
compulsory transfer, that is, forcible 
resettlement, is not in harmony with 
democratic concepts. (Nor is forcible 
resettlement any less objectionable 
than forcible repatriation, against 
which Israel is on record with re- 
gard to North Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war.) 

It was Count Folke Bernadotte 
(whose name, curiously, does not ap- 
pear at all in Schechtman’s book) 
who first recognized the right of ref- 
ugees to return to their homes as long 
as they were peace-loving. The UN 
General Assembly resolution of De- 
cember 11, 1948, which established 
the UN Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission, embodied this idea in one 
of its paragraphs, declaring that “the 
refugees wishing to return to their 
homes and live at peace with their 
neighbors should be permitted to do 
so at the earliest practicable date, 
and that compensation should be paid 
for the property of those choosing not 
to return and for loss or damage to 
property which, under principles of 
international law or in equity, should 
be made good by the Governments 
or authorities responsible.” But Is- 
rael’s only act of repatriation was tc 
permit about 2,500 wives and minor 
children to return to Israel to rejoin 
husbands and fathers. 

In his 1946 book, Dr. Schechtman 
recognized that population transfer is 
a drastic remedy and should be tried 
only when all other remedies have 
failed. But no long-range remedy— 
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nothing but relief and public-works 
projects—has been tried. In 1949, 
Israel, upon insistent UN and U.S. 
pressure, offered to repatriate 100,- 
000 refugees. The offer was further 
limited by “considerations affecting 
the security and economy of the 
state.” It was found unsatisfactory by 
the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion, by the Arab states, and by the 
United States. In 1950, Israel with- 
drew the offer and has since refused 
to consider any solution other than 
resettlement. 

To the best of my knowledge, there 
is only one small group in Israel that 
has espoused a more liberal solution 
of the Arab refugee problem. This 
group, known as Jhud (Unity), was 
founded by the late Dr. Judah L. 
Magnes to promote the idea of a bi- 
national Jewish-Arab state, based on 
the equality and cooperation of both 
groups. /hud’s monthly organ, Ner, 
has been the only publication of sig- 
nificance in Israel to admit Israel’s 
partial responsibility for the Arab 
refugee problem. It has suggested 
that the Arab states and the United 
Nations jointly share this responsibil- 
ity with Israel. 

Over a year ago, Ner proposed that 
the Israeli Government announce it 
would repatriate 250,000 (about a 
third) of the Arab refugees, “espe- 
cially the fellaheen and the artisans 
and workers, at the rate of 50,000 a 
year over a period of five years,” 
with the Arab states and the UN 
undertaking responsibility for the 
others. Ner also advocated that Is- 
rael rehabilitate the Arab refugees 
at its own expense, restore the fel- 
laheen wherever possible to their 
former homes, and, if it was not pos- 
sible, settle them elsewhere in Israel, 
providing them with some money and 
seed and exempting them from taxes 
for several years. Ner also suggested 
that the refugees become full-fledged 
Israeli citizens. (That this proposal 
was utopian may be seen in the fact 
that most Arabs who remained in 
Israel were refused automatic citizen- 
ship this past summer when the Is- 
rael Nationality Act went into effect, 





and they will have to go through a 
lengthy naturalization process. ) 

The Israelis are right when they 
contend that the Arab states have 
been indifferent to the fate of the 
refugees and have exploited their 
misery to incite Arab hostility to 
Israel. But it seems to this writer that 
the moral responsibility for this 
problem rests largely with the Is- 
raelis. 

The Israelis are Jews. Outside of 
Israel, they have known the meaning 
of homelessness, terror and persecu- 
tion. They founded their state on “the 
principles of liberty, justice and 
peace as conceived by the Prophets 
of Israel” and called “upon the Arab 
inhabitants of the State of Israel to 
preserve peace and play their part in 
the development of the State, on the 
basis of full and equal citizenship” 
(Proclamation of the State of Israel, 
May 14, 1948). The Israelis have suc- 
cessfully obtained from the Federal 
Republic of Germany the promise to 
pay $715.000.000 for the rehabilita- 
tion of Jewish victims of Nazism. 
But they have stubbornly refused to 
assume a limited responsibility for 
even part of the 750,000 Arab refu- 
gees whose present plight is a direct 
result of Israel’s nationhood. Moral- 
ity cannot be that flexible. There is 
no single measure of morality that 
encompasses Jewish refugees as ob- 
jects of world concern and delimits 
Arab refugees as objects of someone 
else’s concern. 

Were it not for the displacement 
of the Arab residents of what is now 
Israel, Israel could not have absorbed 
so many Jewish refugees from other 
parts of the world. But solving one 
problem and creating another does 
not really solve anything. So long as 
the Arab refugees remain a problem, 
the hostility between Israel and the 
Arab states will continue and there 
can be no guarantee of peace or se- 
curity for the Jews in Israel. By 
showing real willingness to contrib- 
ute to the solution of the Arab refu- 
gee problem, Israel will also be con- 
tributing to the security of its own 
citizens. 


The New Leader 
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Stalin’s Planned Misery 


Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 


How Strong Is Russia? 
By T. Zavalani. 
Praeger. 244 pp. $4.00. 


THIS IS a vigorous and effective 
debunking of Soviet planned econ- 
omy by an Albanian economist who 
spent some years in Moscow as a 
Communist student and subsequently 
executed an ideological “retreat from 
Moscow.” Using mainly Soviet sour- 
ces, the author contrasts the tremend- 
ous ballyhoo accompanying every 
Soviet Five-Year Plan with the 
meager and sometimes negative re- 
sults in terms of human well-being. 

Some of the official claims about 
the early Five-Year Plans should cer- 
tainly make us skeptical about occa- 
sional current reports that the Soviet 
Union is becoming, or soon will be- 
come, a land of unlimited plenty. For 
example, the Soviet Commissar for 
Finance, Grinko, announced that, 
“by the end of 1931, the supply of 
manufactured goods will reach the 
level of effective demand.” But a 
casual traveler in the Soviet Union, 
long after 1931, could testify that 
any cast-off piece of American 
clothing would command a fantastic 
price in Soviet rubles. 

There was much talk of the “pros- 
perity” of the Soviet Union in the 
years immediately before the war. 
But this “prosperity” was only by 
comparison with the bleak, hungry 
years of the first Five-Year Plan. As 
the author shows, consumption of 
meat and fats declined by 20 per 
cent between 1928 and 1937, and the 
output of textiles showed little im- 
provement, even over the distant 
period before the Revolution. Mr. 
Zavalani agrees with other students 
of the Soviet economy that the 
highest level of well-being was 
reached in 1928, when the New 
Economic Policy was still in force 
and a mixed economy gave the con- 
sumer an element of choice which 
disappeared when the rigor mortis of 
dictatorial state planning set in. 
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The author sees the decisive cause 
of the failure of Soviet economic 
planning as “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, which implies the cen- 
tralized direction from Moscow of 
economic life down to the smallest 
detail.” This overcentralization, as 
he says, kills local initiative and turns 
men into frightened automatons. 

It is true that concentration of eco- 
nomic as well as political power in 
the hands of the Soviet rulers has 
made it possible to force the pace of 
development in heavy industry and 
thereby to promote the militarization 
of the country. But the price has 


been the oppression and exploitation 
of the masses of workers and peas- 
ants on a scale comparable only with 
what happened in the very earliest 
phase of capitalism. 

Mr. Zavalani’s book is a useful 
addition to the mass of evidence 
which should convince any remain- 
ing Western liberal sympathizers 
that, in upholding the Soviet Union, 
they have been applauding the wrong 
show. The real achievements of the 
Soviet regime have all been in the 
direction, not of improving human 
welfare, but of perfecting tyranny 
over the minds and bodies of men. 





Back to Abnormalcy 


Hemlock and After. 
By Angus Wilson. 
Viking. 248 pp. $3.00. 


“THERE Is always the possibility,” 
Bernard Sands, the novelist-hero of 
Angus Wilson’s first novel, declares, 
“that our most heroic self-sacrifice— 
and the conviction, if it comes, is a 
horrible one—may be only a com- 
fortable evasion of duty.” 

The conviction comes to Bernard 
at a moment of success. The retreat 
for struggling writers he had worked 
so hard to establish had become a 
fact. Yet, Bernard botches the open- 
ing-day ceremony at Vardan Hall be 
cause it suddenly strikes him that he 
might have been sacrificing time 
better spent writing merely to set 
up for himself the homosexual equi- 
valent of a harem. 

Wilson contrasts Bernard’s dilem- 
ma with the contest over who should 
secure Vardan Hall: Bernard, a 
recent homosexual “in love with 
youth,” or Mrs. Curry, a procure 
for suburban perverts. A certain 
amount of irony is achieved by this 


Reviewed by 
Tom Brooks 


juxtaposition of a lush assortment 
of depravities. Mrs. Curry is a gro- 
tesque, pandering to every evil taste. 
And, by contrast, the small coterie of 
literary homosexuals around Bernard 
are merely gay. 

Wilson, who is an excellent short- 
story writer, holds up well in the short 
stretch, but not so well in the full 
stretch of the novel. The cast of 
characters, each with his, or her, own 
abnormality, tends to get out of hand. 
The quality of the writing is often 
opaque; you are left with the feeling 
that Wilson is writing around, not 
about, something. 

Hemlock and After at times seems 
to be a “gossip” novel of the type 
whose effect so often depends upon 
the reader’s knowledge of a partic- 
ular “set” or ability to identify each 
character with a real-life counterpart. 
The unhappy result is to leave the 
reader with a “don’t much care” at- 
titude toward the characters. 








MARKFIELD 


OR THOSE who recall The Grapes 
EF; Wrath and The Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent with piercing nostalgia and con- 
sider the film (as one critic does) a 
goad “to touch the conscience of the 
middle class,” all hope for the sal- 
vation of the American movie must 
reside ultimately with such a practi- 
tioner as Stanley Kramer. Ironically, 
the condescending cineast like myself 
will choose the bleakest Randolph 
Scott Western over High Noon, and 
gleefully trade a dozen Fourposter’s 
for any quickie with Alan Ladd or 
William Holden. 

Part of my hostility lies in the 
fact that I choose not to regard the 
local picture palace as an annex to 
the New School and can no longer be 
thrilled by the sort of quasi-integrity 
that sees every spoonful of dialogue 
as a purgative for society, the pre- 
tentiousness that chokes the screen 
with shadows, plays havoc with the 
sound track, distorts all sense of 
space and time, and bludgeons the 
spectator into the belief that for the 
past ninety minutes or so he has been 
witnessing a deadly serious artist. 

A Kramer movie is about the near- 
est equivalent of legitimate theater 
on the screen: The interiors have the 
appearance of actuality, the players 
are rerouted away from their custom- 
ary beats, and the visual effects are 
achieved by elephantine close-ups, 
shallow perspectives, tilted photog- 
raphy and a camera so lethargic as to 
endow its slightest tremor with over- 
whelming significance. It is chock- 
full of generous feeling for the “little 
people” and sneaks in, wherever pos- 
sible, virtuous bits of social criticism. 
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On SCREEN 


By Wallace Markfield 


Social Worker 
In Dreamland 


Most readers will recall, for ex- 
ample, the ominous moment in High 
Noon when the sheriff’s ex-mistress 
makes a meaningful turn toward the 
camera to half-whisper: “You know 
what it’s like to be a Mexican in this 
town!” Or the callow young boss of 
Death of a Salesman, flicking the 
expensive tape-recorder with such 
cruel satisfaction that you immedi- 
ately start thinking about class hatred 
and/or the base materialism of 
American life. 

Like all Kramer productions made 
from Broadway hits, The Member 
of the Wedding is approached with 
the profound awe which Hollywood 
occasionally reserves for the intran- 
sigent success. Not a line, not a ges- 
ture of the play has been changed; 
there are times, in fact, when the 
actors, as though playing to a live 
audience, pause after a comic turn to 
let the laughter ebb. The camera is 
immobilized where the prompter’s 
box might be on the stage, bringing 
the characters so close that every 
skin-pore looks like a shell-hole and 
every movement becomes a weird 
choreography. The acting is remin- 
iscent of the pre-John Bunny era, 
when Hollywood had not yet learned 
that whatever it carried over from 
the theater was less than worthless. 
All the actors seem dead set on 
proving that they have color, stature 
and temperament, with the result 
that the unvaried high-keyed styles 
set your teeth on edge. 

Thus, Julie Harris, who plays the 
fruitiest adolescent this side of Jean 
Cocteau, is permitted to flounce about 
like something out of the ungraded 





class, projecting her voice out of he 
nares and gyrating as though in the 
midst of an epileptic seizure, whik 
Brandon De Wilde suggests a per. 
verted midget. Only the presence of 
Ethel Waters gives the film a center 
of gravity, compelling respect not 
for her role, but for her own belief 
in it. 

Trapped in one squalid room for 
two hours, they all talk so relentlessly 
at one another that the dialogue seems 
to hang in the air like a noxious gas, 
For dramatic action, there is a bit 
which involves the twelve-year-old 
heroine with a slobby soldier, a long 
run through shantytown, and a wed. 
ding ceremony, all of which might 
fit into one reel and still leave suff. 
cient space for Coming Attractions. 

With Eight Iron Men, Kramer has 
refurbished John Ford’s Lost Patrol, 
presenting a small company of 
soldiers pinned down in the usual 
close quarters and playing different 
variations on the GI Everyman 
theme. There is the griper, the goof- 
offer, the intellectual, the hard-bitten 
sergeant, the dimwit, etc., each en- 
dowed with such lines as “When | 
get out of here, I’m gonna find me 
the longest bar in the country. ...” 

Despite the overhanging clichés, 
Kramer gets his social licks in by 
little tag-ends of the characters’ past 
experience which convey the uneasy 
impression that civilian life wasn't 
the air-conditioned paradise __ it’s 
cracked up to be. The weak-stom- 
ached captain stares up mournfully 
from his desk and intones: “I used to 
. . I used to 
walked 


be a car salesman. . 
smile whenever anyone 
through the door.” 

The dialogue is the sort of calcu- 
lated realism that keeps fast for 4 
while the colors of ordinary speech 
and then suddenly breaks out in 4 
rash of pseudo-poetry. As a result, 
the meaning of what the characters 
are mouthing is always fogged with 
ambiguities and overtones which give 
the sophisticates an extra fillip by 
letting them pick out the strains of 
Wolfe, Hemingway or Maxwell An- 
derson. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Book on Soviet Terror 
Remains a Storm Center 


The point of my letter to THE New LEADER 
[December 22] was that Victor Lasky had 
failed in his obligation as a reviewer in un- 
critically praising Guenther Reinhardt’s book, 
Crime Without Punishment. Now Mr. Rein- 
hardt has entered the lists [THE New LEaper, 
January 5], only to prove my contentions. He 
now debates—in letters to the Editor—the 
cases discussed in Crime Without Punishment, 
although he did not do so in the book. If he 
had, the book would have less of a cloak-and- 
dagger atmosphere and would reveal more 
directly the rehashes of other accounts. I chose 
four cases, because these, more than the others, 
were open to check of public evidence. Let us 
proceed to the facts: 

1, The Poyntz Case. I said Mr. Reinhardt’s 
account of Juliet Stuart Poyntz’s death was a 
rehash of an earlier version by Ben Gitlow. 
How can it be? he cries. Mine was 19 pages, 
Gitlow’s only 5. . . . A comparison of the two 
proves Mr. Reinhardt only to be more verbose. 
(He also larded those 19 pages with a discus- 
sion of Ludwig Lore which Mr. Gitlow handled 
in several additional pages.) The comparison 
shows not only that Mr. Reinhardt has not 
added one salient fact to Gitlow’s account— 
although he “talked to an associate of a GPU 
man linked by grand-jury evidence,” and “had 
contact with a witness to [Schachno] Epstein’s 
admission”—but that he followed the Gitlow 
version quite doggedly: 

Item: Gitlow—“Charles Krumbein, the head 
of the New York district, emphatically told re- 
porters that he knew absolutely no one by that 
name [i.e.. Poyntz] who had ever belonged to 
the party. .. . When confronted by these facts, 
Krumbein reluctantly admitted that he recalled 
the party had such a member. . . .” 

Reinhardt—“When reporters questioned him 
[Krumbein] about Juliet, however, he blandly 
replied that he’d never heard of her. His mem- 
ory having been prodded . . . Comrade Krum- 
bein recalled that she hadn’t been active politi- 
cally for some years.” 

Item: Gitlow’s account of Miss Poyntz’s be- 
ing lured to Central Park by a telephone call 
from Schachno Epstein, and there being ab- 
ducted by two men in a car, is followed in the 
same detail by Reinhardt. Mr. Gitlow ends his 
account with a statement attributed to the GPU 
killer: “Ah, she was too beautiful, comrades. 
Too bad we had to kill her.” In Reinhardt’s 
story, the agent sighs: “It was hard to have to 
kill her, She was so pathetically beautiful.” 

Gitlow’s version, to which the ubiquitous 
Mr. Reinhardt, who was “there,” does not 
allude at all, was published in 1948. Hugo 
Dewar, a British author who wrote a competent 
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Tue New LEApER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


account of GPU assassinations (published in 
1952 by the Beacon Press as Assassins at 
Large), credited Mr. Gitlow. Mr. Reinhardt 
does not. 

2. L’Affaire Jacson. Mr. Reinhardt claims 
that a previous account by Julian Gorkin, which 
unmasked Trotsky’s murderer as a Spanish 
Communist named Mercador (a spelling variant 
used by Dewar), is a “whitewash” which “ob- 
structed investigation.” How? On what evi- 
dence? Julian Gorkin is a responsible Spanish 
socialist who fought the Stalinists in Spain 
and Mexico. He had more ample opportunity 
to investigate the case than Mr. Reinhardt, who 
spent several hours of desultory conversation 
with “Jacson” in prison and was convinced by 
his accent that he was a Russian. Further, 
Murray Bloom’s article in True magazine re- 
vealed that Jacson’s fingerprints matched the 
Spanish police record of a man named Mer- 
cador. Reinhardt says this is “misleading.” In 
what way? Not a word. What kind of verbal 
smokescreen is this? Whether Gorkin’s version 
and Murray Bloom’s emendations are true or 
not, Mr. Reinhardt had an elementary duty 
in his book to indicate the conflicting versions. 
But again, the rough grain of fact might have 
spoiled the smooth “thriller” atmosphere. 

3. The Tresca murder. Mr. Reinhardt says 
that only one person he talked to over a ten- 
year period gave credence to a Fascist angle 
in the Tresca murder. He must have talked to 
only one person. A number of individuals on 
the Tresca committee believe that a gangster 
once on the payroll of an important Italian 
community figure was behind the murder. Al- 
though no conclusive evidence is available, the 
links from Carmine Galente, the chief suspect, 
led back to quondam Fascist circles in New 
York. Ed Reid, the Pulitzer Prize-winner of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, in his recent book Mafia 
claims that Fascist elements paid for the 
murder. Mr. Reid, unfortunately, refuses to re- 
veal his sources. Mr. Reinhardt cutely makes 
a grandstand play of his own, claiming he is 
prepared to submit evidence to a grand jury 
when the District Attorney “reopens” the case. 
A murder case is never closed, and Mr. Hogan, 
I am sure, is willing to receive any evidence. 
Again, however, in the Tresca case as in the 
others, Reinhardt has taken an assumption and 
dressed it up as fact; there was, here, too, an 
elementary obligation to discuss the case as a 
whole. 

4. The death of Maslow. I questioned Mr. 
Reinhardt’s flat statement that the GPU mur- 
dered the former German Communist leader 
Arkadi Maslow, a fact which, he claims, was 
confirmed to him by Maslow’s associate Ruth 
Fischer. I remarked that Miss Fischer had not 
written on the case. She did, asserts Reinhardt, 
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in a footnote on page 224 of her book Stalin 
and German Communism. The footnote reads: 
“Arkadi Maslow, expelled in 1926, died under 
ambiguous circumstances in Hanava in 1941.” 
Period, end of quote. However, Mr. Reinhardt 
knows now, if he did not know when he was 
writing his book, or his letter, that his account 
does not square with Miss Fischer’s! 

I chose four cases, which, I said, were open 
to public check. Mr. Reinhardt talks about the 
other “87 per cent” of his book. Many of these 
stories are seriously open to question, too. 

Item: Two prominent anti-Communists, 
known to Reinhardt, challenge his irrespon- 
sible insinuation that ex-Comintern agent Louis 
Gibarti, who was in jail at the time, was 
nearby when Willi Muenzenberg was killed. 

Item: Another important anti-Communist, 
while impressed with some sections of the book, 
questions the statement that the Venezuelan 
Accién Democratica was a camouflaged Stal- 
inist group. 

Item: A leading Socialist and anti-Commu- 
nist expert terms scandalous the remarks about 
Paul Hagen, who is called an “old fellow tenant 
and colleague” of Gerhart Eisler, without any 
further comment that Hagen is today and has 
been for many years a vigorous anti-Communist. 

I wrote my letter because I was troubled— 
as were John Lichtblau, an ex-counter-intelli- 
gence agent and New LEapeEr contributor, in 
his review in the New York Times, and Oliver 
Pilat, another New Leaper contributor, in his 
piece in the Saturday Review—about the re- 
liability of the book and its sweeping char- 
acterizations of various individuals. In these 
days especially, when an American public which 
has long been uninformed about Communist 
intrigue wants the true story, there is a deep 
responsibility among anti-Communists to hew 
to the facts rather than tell from the 
political Casbah. 
New York City 


tales 
DANIEL BELL 


I’m sure Dan Bell doesn’t need my assistance 
in his running skirmish with Guenther Rein- 
hardt, but, since I wrote the True piece dis- 
closing the identity of Trotsky’s assassin, I 
think I’d better take a hand in this donnybrook. 

While I am not insensitive to the fact that 
Mr. Reinhardt has handled me gently (“a 
writer of absolute integrity,” he wrote), I don’t 
like it said of me that I allowed myself to be 
“hoaxed” by my source—a source Mr. R. says 
is a “publicity-hungry eccentric.” My source 
was Dr. Alfonso Quiroz Cuaron, one of Latin 
America’s leading criminologists, one of the 
most respected members of the faculty of the 
University of Mexico and Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Special Investigations of the Bank of 
Mexico. The latter, a most conservative central 


bank, is not given to the hiring of eccentrics for 
any job, let alone this particularly vital post. 

As a matter of fact, if there was any hoaxing 
done it would seem as if Mr. Reinhardt has 
been the victim on at least two counts. In his 
book, he makes his case for the Trotsky as. 
sassin’s being a man named “Turkov.” By a 
funny coincidence, it appears that the “facts” 
equating Jacson as “Torkov” (another spell. 
ing) appeared in a book written six years ago 
and published three years ago by General 
Sanchez Salazar and Julian Gorkin. According 
to Mr. Reinhardt, the General’s reliability jis 
“questionable” and Senor Gorkin was “simply 
sold a bill of goods.” Perhaps Mr. Reinhardt 
was mad at them for destroying the “Torkoy’ 
case. They carefully turned up the fact that 
Torkov or Turkov had been a chauffeur for an 
American in Mexico as far back as 1923, when 
the assassin now held in Juarez penitentiary in 
Mexico City was just nine years old. Even in 
Mexico, one cannot be a chauffeur at nine. 

On the second point, Mr. Reinhardt, who 
is surely familiar with the basic tenets of prac- 
tical espionage, makes a rather fantastic claim. 
The discovery by Dr. Quiroz of the matching 
fingerprints of the Trotsky assassin and Ramén 
Mercader del Rio, a Barcelona Communist, is 
“misleading,” he insists. Why? Because “in 
vestigation shows” the assassin had borrowed 
Mercader’s papers while the assassin was on 
a mission in Spain for the NKVD. 

Now I am willing to bet Mr. Reinhardt $5 
against an old, crushed acorn that no investi- 
gation ever showed anything of the kind. I'll 
go even further. Just on the face of it, Mr. 
R.’s explanation is patently ridiculous. Con- 
sider it point by point, as Mr. Reinhardt sees 
it: An NKVD agent comes to Spain for a 
special assignment. He needs a new “cover” 
identity. Whom does he select? Why, he poses 
as the teen-age son of one of Barcelona’s lead- 
ing women Communists! Now let’s follow this 
peculiar Soviet agent in Barcelona. He’s arrest- 
ed one night in a third-rate saloon, where he 
was trying to organize a young Communist 
group—in itself a fantastically unlikely task 
for an NKVD agent in Spain. The police raid 
the joint, whereupon our agent shows papers 
identifying him as Ramén Mercader del Rio 
and his fingerprints are taken. Those were the 
prints which later “misled” Dr. Quiroz, who 
compared the prints of the assassin with those 
of Mercader and found they matched. 

A lovely theory. Except that anyone with 
even the most elementary knowledge of espion- 
age knows that the last person in the world 
a spy would want as a cover identity would be 
the son of one of Spain’s leading Communists. 
But what is strangest of all is that nowhere 
in his book does Mr. R. mention this amazing 
masquerade by the Trotsky assassin during his 
special assignment in Spain. Perhaps he sus 
pected that his readers wouldn’t believe him. 
It was shrewd of him. 
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Feels Clemency for Rosenbergs 
Would Impress World Opinion 


I have addressed the following letter to Presi- 
dent Truman: 

“I urge that you exercise clemency in the 
Rosenberg case and sentence them to life im- 
prisonment instead of death. 

“The death penalty in this case seems exces- 
sive, even vindictive, because their espionage, 
which I condemn and abhor, was not committed 
in wartime. My impression is that there has 
never in our history been an execution for 
peacetime espionage, and this I think a noble, 
humane tradition which we should maintain. 
Also, considering that Fuchs, whose importance 
in the atomic-spy ring was far greater than the 
Rosenbergs’, was not executed by England, nor 
was Dr. May, I think it would make this coun- 
try appear in the eyes of the world unjust and 
bloodthirsty if we now execute the Rosenbergs. 

“Leniency in this case would be a sign not 
of weakness but of democratic strength, as was 
your commutation of the death sentence of 
Colazzo, the Puerto Rican fanatic who tried 
to kill you and did kill one of your guards. This 
action enhanced the international prestige of 
the United States and contrasted favorably with 
the brutal violence of the Kremlin’s method of 
conducting a government. Commuting the Ros- 
enbergs’ sentence would have, I think, an even 
more favorable effect on world opinion. It would 
be an act of justice and magnanimity. 

“Let me add, lest you think this letter is 
prompted by the slightest political sympathy for 
the Rosenbergs, that since 1936 I have been a 
vigorous and articulate opponent of Soviet 
Communism and of the American Communist 
movement, and that I consider the destruction 
of Communist imperialism to be the prerequisite 
for a decent world order.” 
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YUL BRYNNER 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENT 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednésday & Saturday at2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 


R MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


&< MARTHA WRIGHT 
H) _ Georce BRITTON 
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McCORMICK * TABBERT + WOLFSON 
JUANITA HALL 


MAJESTIC "THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evgs. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. iat $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New 
LeAper Theatrical Department. 
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“PRINCE OF PIRATES" 
JOHN DEREK 





Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaper Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St, N.Y.C. 

















Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
j Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
LANA TURNER - KIRK DOUGLAS 
WALTER PIDGEON - DICK POWELL 


“THE BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL” 
co-starring BARRY SULLIVAN « GLORIA bey GILBERT ROLAND 
Directed by Vincente Prog ¢ Produced by John Houseman 
An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “MANY WATERS”—Gala new reve produced by 
Leonidoff . . . introducing the spectacular aquatic display, ‘Dancing 
Waters,” Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Sym- 

phony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 






















A Great Play 
TEN TIMES GREATER 
On The Screen! 


Bigger in spectacle, laughs, 
romance, drama—as you’re swept 
away by the pagan excitement 
of Rome’s mightiest days! 
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> JEAN SIMMONS: VICTOR MATURE 
ROBERT NEWTON: MAURICE EVANS 
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EDITORIAL 


Truman's Swan Song 


WHATEVER ELSE may be said about Harry Truman, 
his last State of the Union message will go down in 
history as a masterful document. The eighth such message 
he has delivered to Congress as President of the United 
States, it is as cogent a review of the accomplishments of 
his administration as will ever be given. 

The outgoing President made an important point of 
the cooperation he has given the incoming President in 
making for an orderly transfer of power, and this is not 
to be minimized. It reveals, once again, that Truman has 
risen above petty partisanship at an historic moment. 

We sometimes lose sight, in our own moments of par- 
tisanship, of the truly great accomplishments for which 
President Truman deserves credit. Succeeding to office 
while World War II was still in full swing, his first major 
decision, and one that no other chief of state has ever 
had to make, was to drop the A-bomb on Japan. Scarcely 
had the war ended when the Soviet Union began to violate 
one agreement after another, and, when its fifth column 
was about to conquer Greece, the President was com- 
pelled to promulgate the Truman Doctrine. This was the 
beginning of American resistance to Soviet imperialism. 

By 1947, the Truman Administration had projected 
the Marshall Plan as another, more “positive” act of re- 
sistance; and in 1948, this, and other measures not en- 
actable into law, saved specifically France and Italy and 
ultimately Western Europe from Communism. In 1949, 
the military-aid program to Europe was started, and soon 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization came into being. 
In mid-1950, Mr. Truman made what was probably 
his most historic decision when he ordered U.S. armed 
resistance to Communist aggression in Korea. 

Under President Truman, the American economy has 
expanded phenomenally. More than $200 billion has been 
invested in new plant and equipment since World War II, 
and employment has increased from 51 to 62 million. 
(The postwar goal of the Roosevelt Administration was 
60 million.) Although we have been burdened with a 
heavy rearmament program made necessary by Stalinist 
aggression, a fact which has taken toll of our social serv- 
ices and reduced seriously the value of the dollar, Mr. 
Truman has done much for the public welfare. His admin- 
istration doubled old-age insurance benefits and extended 
coverage to 10 million more people, increased the mini- 
mum wage, helped finance the construction of 3 million 
new homes, helped 8 million veterans obtain an education, 
continued rural electrification to the point where 90 per 
cent of our farms have electric service, invested nearly 
$5 billion in flood-control, irrigation and soil-conserva- 
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tion projects. Not least, Harry Truman was a magnif. 
cent champion of civil rights. 

Of course, Harry Truman made blunders, some of them 
big ones. For a long time, he refused to see that his 
Administration had given haven to subversives. And the 
big mistakes his Secretaries of State made in China can. 
not be retrieved. He has floundered a good deal in his 
attitude toward resolving the Korean conflict. He erred 
in ordering Government seizure of the steel mills in 
1952. We could probably draw up a lengthy list of such 
errors, and of instances where personal leadership was 
totally lacking when most needed; but, when the in. 
credibly huge burdens of the Presidency are all consid. 
ered, and when, further, one stops to think of the much 
more incredibly complex nature of the world situation— 
which not many Americans are yet able to understand— 
it is remarkable that Mr. Truman did as well as he did. 

Most remarkable of all were his words to Stalin upon 
leaving office: 

“. . . there is something I would say to Stalin: You 
claim belief in Lenin’s prophecy that one stage in the 
development of Communist society would be war be- 
tween your world and ours. But Lenin was a pre- 
atomic man, who viewed society and history with 
pre-atomic eyes. Something profound has happened 
since he wrote. War has changed its shape and dimen. 
sion. It cannot now be a ‘stage’ in the development of 
— save ruin for your regime and your home 
and. 

It was typical of Mr. Truman that he coupled this 


striking warning with an “eager” desire to “reach under. 
standings” that will prevent war, and with a hope that 
atomic energy can be devoted to purely peaceful ends. 
No one has wanted peace more than the man from Mis 
souri, and if there is peace in our time he will have laid 
the basis for it. 

As he leaves the greatest and most trying office in the 
world, we wish the former haberdasher from Independ- 
ence, who so utterly personified Everyman, godspeed. 


The Tresca Case 


TEN YEARS after the colorful anti-Fascist and anti 
Communist editor, Carlo Tresca, was assassinated on 4 
downtown New York street corner, the crime remains un- 
solved. Two new books now revive interest in the case. 

One, Guenther Reinhardt’s Crime Without Punishment, 
claims that the Communists shot Tresca. Its claim is 
based, in part, upon the contention that the notorious 
GPU gunman, Sormenti-Vidali, now the leader of the 
Trieste Communist party, was in the country at the time. 
The motive, presumably, was to block further investiga 
tion of the disappearance of U.S. Communist bigwig 
Juliet Stuart Poyntz, who had been about to sever con- 
nections with the GPU. Tresca had been active in the 
Poyntz case. But so had others, some of them more im- 
portant than Tresca; yet they continue to live. Also, ex- 
perts do not consider the shooting typical of the GPU. 
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A second book, Mafia, written by Ed Reid of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, asserts that Fascists paid a crime syndi- 
cate $500,000 to have Tresca killed. Questioned by Man- 
hattan District Attorney Hogan in 1950 and 1952, Reid, 
however, was unable to back his theory with facts. 

Others who blame the Fascists make these points: (1) 
Tresca was obstructing the efforts of an Italian-American 
publisher to gain wartime respectability. (2) Tresca and 
a gangster reputedly in the publisher’s employ were feud- 
ing. In his weekly, /1 Martello (“The Hammer”), Tresca 
had frequently noted a liaison between the gangster and 
a public official. (3) The only suspect in the case, Car- 
mine Galente, had Fascist ties. Shortly before the murder, 
he was seen to enter a car later identified as the killer’s; 
he was released from custody after several months. 

Whoever committed the dastardly crime, it must not 
go unsolved much longer. If Manhattan authorities are 
baffled, we suggest that they turn the matter over to the 
New York State Crime Commission, which is unearthing 
many a link between crime and politics. 


No Dissenters Wanted 


“[’VE BEEN eliminated. ... My department was out of 
line. . . .” The words could have been uttered by a Mos- 
cow “deviationist.” But they are from a letter by Mar- 
garet Marshall asking why she had been ousted—sud- 
denly, without warning—from the literary editorship of 
the Nation after long years of devoted service. 

The reason? Economy, said Editor Freda Kirchwey. 
Perhaps. But it so happens, according to Miss Marshall, 
that she was the sole dissenter on the Nation’s staff. 
The Nation, which screams against the imagined con- 
formity it sees McCarthy clamping on the people, cannot 
tolerate non-conformity within its own ranks. Margaret 
Marshall, you see, was its only anti-Communist editor, and 
her section the only one to welcome anti-Communist ideas. 

Now there is just the hard core left. Simultaneous with 
the Marshall ouster, Carey McWilliams, a man with a 
long pro-Communist record, was named to share the 
Nation’s editorship with Freda Kirchwey. Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard remarked, a few days before his death, that 
he should have killed the magazine instead of turning it 
over to Freda Kirchwey. She is now doing the job he 
failed to do. 


21 Liberals and Rule 22 


THE 2] LIBERAL Senators who fought to abolish fili- 
buster Rule 22 fought a good fight. Unfortunately, it be- 
came a fight against the tradition that the Senate is a 
continuing body, which enabled Senators to vote against 
civil rights without seeming to. Senator Taft, who led the 
pro-tradition forces, has promised civil-rights legislation, 
however. His party originally sponsored Rule 22; it will 
be interesting to see whether it will now sponsor, and 
push through, civil-rights bills despite it. 
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Nobel Prize Winner 
T. S. ELIOT 


says in an unsolicited letter: 


“THe New LEaAper is one of the few weeklies which I do look at, and, indeed, read 
most of, with regularity, In your case, I have three reasons: that I find state- 
ments of fact not otherwise available to me; that I find the point of view gener- 
ally sympathetic; and that when I disagree (as I inevitably do from time to time) 
with the point of view of the periodical itself, or of a contributor, I find that point 
of view to be one worth disagreeing with—that is to say, the article helps me to 


understand better some position different from my own.” 


MR. ELIOT IS RIGHT! 


®@ facts you won't find anywhere else 
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